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ABSTRACT 

The condition of education in Connecticut, especially 
pertaining to reform efforts initiated from July 1, 1986# to June 30, 
1988, is summarized in this biennial report. The document includes 
indepth discussions of the state *s people and economy, teacher and 
administrator characteristics, student achievements, programs, and 
school finance. Text, tables, and graphs describe the 2-year period 
and identify trends within that period and in relation to preceding 
years. Thus, the report provides both a historical context and a 
basis for planning. The final section lists indicators of success 
that were developed to measure progress toward achievement of the 
state board* s educational goals. A special update chapter for the 
year following implementation (1989) describes the results of the 
State Board of Education's equal opportunity efforts and the 
Educational Cost Sharing Grant and changes in three critical areas: 
the prof essionalization of teaching; the movement toward quality, 
integrated education; and school finance • (LMI) 
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Foreword 



In recent years, the State of Connecticut has researched, developed, established by legislation, 
set in place and — most importantly — set in motion significant approaches to education 
reform. The Education Enhancement Act has tffought Connecticut teacher salaries to second in 
the nation, established a comprehensive induction process that provides support for and 
assessment of new teachers, and instituted the requirement that experienced teachers participate 
in professional development activities in order to retain their professional certification. The 
support and leadership of Governor William A. O'Neill and the General Assembly have made 
these important reforms possible. 

Clearly, the period documented in this edition of Meeting the Challenge (July 1, 1986, through 
June 30, 1988) was a pivotal time in the history of education in Connecticut. This report details 
the condition of education during this time and provides additional perspective on previous 
years. Thus, it describes the realities that made education reform essential. However, the 
report also highlights the positive effects of the first stages of reform; it documents recent 
progress and reinforces the importance of the direction we have chosen for the future. 

Some of the positive results of education reform have already begun to take shape. We have 
therefore chosen to add to this report a special chapter — "Update: Fall 1989" — that 
highlights some of the significant progress made since the formal closing date of this report. 
This chapter, which begins on page v, also describes the important results of the State Boaid of 
Education's efforts to provide opportunities for quality and integrated education to all 
Connecticut students. Also discussed is the Education Cost Sharing Grant, a comprehensive 
equalization grant developed by the State Board of Education, recommended by the Governor 
and established by the General Assembly in June 1988 as a major restructuring of school 
finance. A four-year transition to this grant begins in 1989-90. 

Without question, the coming years will be important ones for education in Connecticut. While 
presenting a detailed picture of what has been happening in our schools in recent years, this 
edition of Meeting the Challenge will also provide a reference point against which future 
achievements can be measured. 

Central to our efforts to evaluate results are the indicators of success, which were developed to 
provide clear and accurate measures of our progress in achieving the objectives that support the 
State Board of Education's seven goals. This report represents our third opportunity to 
systematically review the indicators, which provide information for evaluating the condition of 
education and making decisions for its future (see Chapter 6). Tables, charts and graphs 
relating to the indicators are identified in these pages by this small symbol: • In coming 
years, the indicators of success will continue to provide the focus for reporting on the condition 
of education in Connecticut. 

We anticipate the future with the expectation that the state's dramatic commitment to education 
reform will have the desired effect of improving learning for all Connecticut students. 
However, education reform — like education itself — is not something to be completed and 
put on a shelf. It is a demanding and exciting process that requires constant evaluation and a 
willingness to set, and pursue, new goals. We are strongly committed to making this process 
work for the benefit of all Connecticut citizens. 
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Meeting the Challenge — 1988 
Updat' . Fall 1989 



Meeting the Challenge: Condition of Education in Connecticut is published every two years. It 
is designed to provide detailed information and analyses concerning education in Connecticut and 
the context within which teaching and learning take place. The document includes in-depth 
discussions of the state' s people and economy, teacher and administrator ctxaracteristics, student 
achievements y programs and scliool finance. Text, tables and graphs describe a two-year period 
(July 1, 1986, through June 30, 1988) and identify trends within that period and in relation to 
preceding years. Thus, the report provides both a historical context and a basis for planning. 

The year following the closing date of this report (June 30, 1988) saw significant activity and 
changes in three critical areas: the professionalization of teaching; the movement toward quality, 
integrated education; and school finance. The intensity and the importance of these efforts make 
it essential that the discussion of these areas be updated through the beginning of school year 1 989- 
90. This chapter provides that update; the balance of the report, which begins on page 1 , maintains 
its focus on the two-year period from 1986 through 1988. 



Quality education for all youngsters is within our reach. The 
challenge is to remain steadfast in our cOTimiiment to develop- 
ing and implementing effective, comprehensive strategics for 
promoting equity and excellence. The State Board of Educa- 
tion's vision and the leadershipofGovemw William A. O'Neill 
and the General Assembly have reiiulted in gixiat improvements 
in recent years that will benefit public education for many years 
to come. Of immense importance has been the willingness of the 
Governor and the legislature to provide the dollars necessary to 
realize educational advances. 

Since teachers are the center of the educaiional universe, a 
primary goal of the State Board of Education haslx^n to ensure 
that only the best educators are teaching the state's children. 
Connecticut's commitment to the reform of the teaching profes- 
sion has been unparalleled, and our programs are serving as 
models to other stales. Connecticut educators face tougher 
standards than ever before and arc being afforded unprecedented 
professional status as a number of state initiatives aix^ fully 
implemented. On July 1, 1989, for example, new certification 
standards for all teachers became effective. Thus, new initia- 
tives are affecting virtually every educator in the state as of the 
1989-90 school year. 

The State Department of Education'scertification system was 
redesigned to acknowledge the professional development stages 
of a teacher's career. The two-tier system of a provisional and 
a standard teaching certificate was replaced by a three-tier sys- 
tem with initial, provisional and professional educator certifi- 
cates. Additionally, it is important to note that over the pas? 



several years testing rcquiremcnLs were incorporated into the 
ccrtificatiOT process. 

New, more rigorous standards for teachers include the follow- 
ing: 

• ACADEMIC MAJOR. Beginning in fall 1989, college 
students planning a career in education and scheduled to 
graduate in 1993 or later must major in the specific 
subject area they plan to teach. Elementary teachers arc 
required to concentrate in a specially designed interdis- 
ciplinaiy major. The Cooperating Teacher Program 
supports and evaluates college students during their 
clinical experience as student teachers. 

• INITIALEDUCATOR CERTIFICATE. Thisisgrantai 
to qualified individuals who have met the CONNCEPT 
and CONNTENT testing requirements. The Connecti- 
cut Competency Examination for Prospective Teachers 
(CONISCEPT) ensures that prospective teachers have 
essential sk 'lis in reading, writing and mathematics. The 
CONNTENT examination, which ensures that prospec- 
tive teachers have Jie content knowledge critical to their 
subject specialization, is being phased in for 23 subject 
areas. The initial educator certificate is valid for one 
year, and may be renewed once under certain circum- 
stances, as beginning teachers participate in a formal 
induction program called BEST. 
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• BEGINNING EDUCATOR SUPPORT AND TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM (BEST), Effeciive July 1, 1989, each 
new teacher who is an initial ediK^au^rceitiflcate 
will be assigned a mentor t^her and will be evaluated 
on his or hear classroom perfcmnance, Ment£»s are spe- 
cially trained, experieiKed teachers who serve as re- 
sources and role models while agisting new teachers to 
improve their skills in the areas of planning, classroom 
mans^ement, instruction and a$ses:»nent of student 
progress. Six trained assessors (including two teachers, 
two administrators and two state ass^SOTs) will conduct 
independent classioom observations of each beginning 
teacher using the Connecticut Competency Instrument, 
which identifies ten areas of teacher effectiveness. 
Assessors receive intensive training and must achieve 
proficiency before evaluating new teachers. A begin- 
ning teacher who does not me^ the standards of BEST 
during the first year of teaching may be eligible for a 
second y^ in the program* 

• PROVISIONALEDUCATOR CERTIFICATE. Thisis 
granted to individuals who have successfully completed 
BEST. It is valid for eight years while teachers amiplete 
graduate work. 

• PROFESSIONAL EDUCATOR CERTmCATE. This 
is granted to individuals upon the completion of 30 hours 
of additional college-lcvcl study in accordance with the 
requirements o( the specific endorsement area, plus 
three years of successful teaching under the im>visional 
educator certificate. Effective July 1, 1989, in order to 
maintain this certificate, educators must complete nine 
continuing education units every five years, a total of 90 
hours of professional development. During the summer 
of 1989, Department staff converted the certificates of 
all standard or permanent certificate holders to profes- 
sional educator certificates. This entailed the ccnver- 
sion of approximately 37,000 certificates. 



The innovative program, BEST, mentioned above, challenges 
the status quo regarding entry into the teaching profession by 
supporting and assessing the teaching effectiveness of begin- 
ning teachers. During three years of extensive development, 
field testing and refinement, nearly 6,000 educators have been 
trained to implement the program. 

Another state initiative that recognizes the professional status 
of educators is the Permanent Advisory Council on the Teaching 
Profession, which began work in September 1989 The State 
Board of Education established the Council as a significant next 
step in supporting teacher participation in setting policy related 
to the effectiveness of teachers and leaching. The Council 
provides the State Board of Education with advice in the broad 
areas of ieacher preparation, certification and professional de- 
velopment. 

Salary is an important indicator of the professionali/ation of 
teaching, and the initiative to improve salaries has been a clear 
success. Connecticut educators are now paid a salary thai is 



competitive with other occupations requiring similar education 
and training, 

Sinre the Education Enharx:em;5nt Act, the coitcrpiece of 
Connecticut's teaching reform, was passed in 1986, average 
teacher salaries have inaea^ as much as SO perc^t ai^ 
beginning teacher salaries as much as 75 percent^ Under the act, 
ComiTOticut's average teacher salary (wm 13th highest in 
the nation to 2nd highest in 1988-89. 

The average salary for all public school te^ers in 1989-90 is 
project^ to be about $41,600; the compaiabte 1986 figure, 
before enhancement, was $29,437. The average salary of begin- 
ning teachers in the 1989-90 school year will be $23,783; the 
1986 pre-enhancement average was $17,096. Beginning teach- 
ers in 37 of the 166 local school di^cts will earn $25,0CO o; 
more. 

A primary (*jective of the State Board of Education's pro- 
gram to improve teacho- salaries was to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of teachers and teaching talent among 
school districts. Consequently, from 1986 through 1989, the 
state provided $360 million to local school distrios on an equal- 
ized basis to enabte poor^ school districts to compete with 
wealthier distrkts to recruit and retain high-quality teach^. 

The state already is getting a return for the dollars in the salary 
enhancement program. All indications are that greater numbers 
of highly competent young people are consid^ng and pursuing 
careers in education — evidence that our investment is paying 
divi(tends. When the standards for a jsolession are raised, more 
qualified individuals are likely to want to enter the profession. 
Department analyses show positive trends in the pass rate on the 
state's essential ^Is examination and in the number of indi- 
viduals whose SAT scores are high enough to qualify them for 
exemption from this test (CONNCEPT). Two examples are: 

• The CONNCEPT pass rate has steadily improved over 
the Hrst four years, with a substantial improvement in the 
third year in particular, compared with the Hrst two 
years. The percent ofte^t takers who met the CONNCEPT 
requirement on the first attempt has advanced fiom 62.9 
percent in 1985-86 to 82.4 percent in 1988-89. 

• The number of CONNCEPT waivers granted increased 
over the first four years, with approximately 18.1 per- 
cent of all candidates receiving waivers in the first two 
years , compared w i th 40 . 1 pcrcen t in the third year of the 
program and 42.7 percent in the fourth year of the 
program (1988-89). 



Connecticut also is making significant strides is expanding 
opportunities for quality and integrated education, a need articu- 
lated in A Report on Racial/Ethnic Equity and Desegregation in 
Connectictu Public Schools, presented by the Department to the 
State Board of Education in January 1988. The report docu- 
mented growing racial and ethnic isolation in Connecticut and 
asserted the fundamental principle that integrated education is 
anessentialcomponcntof quality education. Four broad recom- 
mendations emphasized voluntary approaches to integrating 
Connecticut schools. 



At the dinxtion of the State Board of Education^ the Depart- 
ment conducted a year of intensive follow-up study that included 
meeting with thousands of Coni^cticut citizens to solicit their 
suggestions for voluntary ways to reduce racial and economic 
isolation in the state. This activity culminated in the Apil 1989 
report Quality and Integrated Education : Options for Connecti- 
cut. The Tcport recommended that several planned existing 
activities be refocused to further quality and integrated educa- 
tion, advanced new initiatives (magnet schools, interdistrict col- 
laboration in building and renovating schools for joint use, re- 
cruitment of more minority teachers and paraprofessionals) and 
challenged the business community to provide fmaiKial support 
to expand quality and integrated educational opportunities. In 
September 1989, Governor O'Neill established a Blue Ribbon 
Contmission of Distinguished Citizens to develop recommenda- 
tions to expand opportunities few* quality and integrated educa- 
tion. The composition and resources of this commission are 
similar to those of the group that spearheaded teaching reform. 
Members include school administrators, tc^lKjrs, students, 
parents, business and labor leaders, local officials, state legisla- 
tors, and representatives of higher education and the legal 
profession. 

In 1987, administration of the Department's Interdisuict 
Cooperative Grant Program was modified to put a greater 
emphasis on quality and integrated education. In 1988-89, more 
than 60 districts were involved in interdistrict activity through 
this grant; in 1989-90, d\K to an increase in funding fiom 
approximately $300,000 to moi^ than $1 million, close to 100 
districts will be involved in planning or implementing programs. 
Some examples: 

• Educational Quality through Understanding and Learn- 
ing (E.Q.U.A.L.) This project brings together young- 
sters in Grades 5 through 8 from more than 20 commu- 
nities. It offers three programs: environment and tech- 
nology, leadership, and cultural roots. The program is 
rich in instructional variation with many scheduled field 
trips. 

• Bridgeport, Trumbull and Monroe students attend sci- 
ence, mathematics and humanities enrichment sessions. 
These will include hands-on marine biology experi- 
ments on Long Island Sound, nature hikes to expand 
ecological understanding, and planetarium visits. 

• A Regional Center for the Arts will draw students 
interested in dance to Bridgeport to experience ballet, 
modem dance and jazz. It is hoped that offerings may 
eventually include music and drama. 

• Teachers from Fairfield County participate in prejudice 
reduction curriculum training. They will become a 



cadre of u^ncre available on an interdistrict basis, with 
urban trainers traveling to suburte and vice versa- 



Although a few school districts have long made efforts at 
multicultural education, these efforts jaimarily have been pas- 
sive in nauire, with students expected to abswt) tte significance 
ami nuances of cultural diversity from books. What sets the 
interdistrict programs apart is their direct participation: Students 
benefit from real multir^ial and multicultural experiences, and 
they have real chances to overcome racial and ethnic myths and 
stereotypes by gaining new insights, 

Connecticut's first statc~fun(k?d interdisuict programs arc 
incremental steps toward the larger goal of excellence and 
equity. Other steps are being taken as well. Tc^hing Opportu- 
nities for Paraprofessionals is a significant approach that was 
funckd by the Gcncial Assembly in 1989 and will be initiated in 
1990. This training program recognizes teacher aides as a sig- 
nificant pool of prospective minority teachers. The Depart- 
ment's initial plan is to recruit and prepare 60 teachers. 

The 1989 session of the Gereral Assembly also authorized 
funding to build or renovate schools to house permanent magnet 
programs offering quality and integrated education in three 
regions of the state. Hartford will renovate a school to serve as 
an eariy childhood education magnet center for children from 
Hartford and West Hartford. New Haven will build a regional 
health and business magnet high school, while Bridgeport, with 
the support of six suburban districts, will construct a waterfront 
Regional Vocational Agriculture/ Aquaculturc Center. 

A key factor in efforts to provide equity and excellence for all 
students is the equitable and effective distribution of resources. 
The Education Cost Sharing Grant, established by law in 1988, 
is a new, comprehensive equalization grant that seeks to achieve 
this goal. This restructuring of school finance combines the 
funds previously made available through the Guaranteed Tax 
Base formula and the Education Enhancement Act, and adds 
annually to this base. In 1989-90, the first of a four- year 
transition to the Education Cost Sharing Grant, $827 million will 
be distributed to Connecticut cities and towns. It is important to 
note that ECS uses Connecticut Mastery Test data as a determi- 
nant of need in the finance formula, apparently making Con- 
necticut the first state to adopt such an approach. 

These key endeavors — the professionali/ation of teaching, 
the expansion of opportunities for quality and integrated ^.duca- 
tion, and the equitable distribution of resources — will continue 
to be areas of intense focus for the State Board and State Depart- 
ment of Education. Incoming years, the progress of these efforts 
will be measured in many ways and in many contexts. The 
results will be critical elements in future reports on the condition 
of education — and, most importantly, in the lives of our 
children. 
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Connecticut: 
Its People and 
"M Its Schools 



As wc approach the 21st ccntiiry, Connecticut's educational 
challenge is to make more significant progr^ loward achiev- 
ing equity and excellence in the ctelivery of educational services 
to the state's diverse pqpulations* Many new and cmtinuing 
initiatives of the State Department of Education have enhanced 
the capability of educators to meet this challenge. There arc 
areas, however, which continue to present further challenges 
and c^porlunities. 

Education does not, however, occur in a vacuum. In orda 
to understand the context within which education takes place, 
profiles of the state's population, its economy, its schools and 
its students are presented in this section. The various educa- 
tional programs administered by the state and local public 
school districts are highlighted in subsequent chapters. 



Connecticut's People 

Geographically, Connecticut is the third smallest state in the 
nation. However, with the fourth greatest population density 
among the 50 states — 651 residents per square mile — 
Connecticut ranks 27th in total population with 3,219,000 
inhabitants. 

Several major demographic trends begun in recent decades 
have increasingly strong effects on the diversity of Connecti- 





Connecticut's Population 




Growth 






Total 






Population 


Average Annual 


Year 


(thousands) 


Growth Rate 


1950 


2,007 


1.7 


1960 


2,535 


2.6 


1970 


3,032 


2.0 


1980 


3,108 


0.3 


1985 


3.170 


0.4 


1986 


3,189 


0.6 


1987 


3,219 


0.9 


1990 (P) 


3,258 


0.4 


1995 (P) 


3.324 


0.4 


2000 (P) 


3,380 


0.3 


(P) = Projecicd 




Source: Connecticut Office of Policy and Management 



cut's school-age peculation. Total population is a function of 
both birthrates and migration. 

The state*s low overall binhraic will provide slow, steady 
pojKil^OT growth of about 0.4 percent annually through tlic 
end of the centtiry, Connecticut's birthrate h*^s consistcnUy 
been below the national average and, as the naticn entered the 
"baby busf" era of tiic 1980s, Connecticut's birthrate declined 
even faster than that of the naticMi. The number of binhs 
rebounded during the *T>aby boomlet"* beginning in the mid 
1 9S)s, as the last wave of the baby boom population, which had 
delayed child-rearing for a variety of reasons, started families. 
Births are exp(x:ted to peak in the early 1990s before declining 
gradually through the remainder of the decade. 

Also, after years of having more people move out of than 
into Connecticut, this trend is expectol to reverse. The state's 
robust economy, which is expected to continue to grow (al- 
though perhaps less dramatically than in recent years), will 
provide incentive forpeople to move to and stay in Connecticut. 
However, the high relative cost of housing in the stale will 
hinder a major influx of new residents. 

As in the 1970s, population growth is expected to reflect 
industrial development geographically, with growth continuing 
to be concentrated in the suburteofmajor cities and in the I'/'pcr 
Fairfield county and lower midstate areas surrounding Danbury 
and Middlctown. 

Population projections by age show the dramatic increase 
in the number of Connecticut residents 65 years of age and older 
and general declines in the numbers of school-age children. 



Population in 
Connecticut 
1980*2000 



Age Group 


1980 


1990(P) 


2000 (P) 


0-4 


185,188 


200,032 


183,037 


5-9 


205,758 


192,340 


200,963 


10-19 


544,666 


396,107 


402,141 


20-24 


272,382 


258,527 


191,503 


25-64 


1.534.718 


1,739,626 


1,886,335 


65+ 


364,864 


471,596 


516,002 


Total 


3,107.576 


3.258,228 


3,379,981 



(P) = Projected 

Source: Connecticut Office of Policy and Management 



As a result of the low overall birthrate and differential 
birthrates among the state's minority and white populations, 
minorities (particularly Hispanics) will continue to be the fast- 
est-growing segments of Uie population. In a 1983 study by the 
University of Bridgeport, it was estimated tiiat in 1960 there 
were 15,000 Hispanics in Connecticut. By 1980, when data 
were first collected on Hispanics in the federal census, the 
number rose to 124,499. 



1 



Changes in family structure which were dramatically re- 
flected in the 1980 census havecontinued through the decade. In 
19SSt 60 parent of the hou.*«eholds in the country consisted of a 
working father, a housewife mother and two or moie s^hooI-age 
children. By 1980, only U percent of the teuseholds consisted 
of thisstructure,andby 1985 only 7 percent. Continued declines 
are expected in the number of children per family, while in- 
creases are expected in the numbo* of wonien working full-lime 
outside the home and in the number of the state's children who 
will be raised by a single parent. 

These trends have an impact on the number md diversity of 
students entering school and the types of suRX)rt servicci they 
need. While Connecticut's school-age population (ages 5-17) 
declined 13.9 percent from 1980*ol986,theyoungeslage group 
(under age 5) increased 13 percent during the same period 

Blacks are making up an increasing percentage of the 
school-age population, and their proportion is expected to rise 
further. Like whites, the number of black children is declining, 
but not declining as rapidly as the number of white children. 
Unlike whites and blacks, the number of Hispanic children is 
increasing, with the largest growth in the pieschool-age popula- 
tion. Currently, minorities represent one in four of Connecti- 
cut's kindergarten enrollment. 

Numerous studies of young children with special educa- 
tional needs demonstrate that the sooner we make an investment 
in programs for these children, the greater the long-term return 
on lliat investment will be. The six regional educational service 
centers and three school districts are currently providing special 
education services to approximately 500 infants and toddlers 
(birth to 3 years old) and their families. In addition, through an 
interagency initiative which began operation in 1987-88, more 
than 60 families with developmentally delayed infants and 
toddlers are being provided comprehensive, mulUdisciplinary 
services. Experience with this project is assisting in forming 
state-level policy development for serving this population. 

In addition to locating and assessing children from birth to 
age 3 who are developmentally delayed, local school districts are 
charged with the respcMisibility of locating, identifying and 
providing services to preschool children, ages 3-5, who have 
special educational needs. Special education, speech and lan- 
guage, physical therapy, psychological and other services are 
available. Approximately 4,800 children with disabilities, ages 
3-5, were served in 1987-88. 

A 1985 report presented to the State Board of Education by 
the Committee on Four Year Olds, Their Families, and the 
Public Schools indicated that in 1984 almost 60,000 preschool 
children were in day-care or prekindcrgarten programs in Con- 
necticut. Of the total, 73 percent were in licensed day-can^ 
cci.lers or group day-care homes, 18 percent were in iicensed 
family day-care homes, 5 percent were in public school prekin- 
dcrgarten programs and 4 percent were in independent school 
prekindcrgarten programs. Only those prekindcrgarten pro- 
grams in public and independent schools report enrollment 
annually to the State Department of Educauon. While this 
enrollment represents only a small percentage of the prekindcr- 
garten and day-care programs in operation, the following table 
redccts the increases in this portion of the total prekindcrgarten 



enrollment over the past decade. The reported 1987-88 enroll- 
ment of 6,779 was the highest ever, with more than half of the 
students in public schools. 



Early intervention for developmcnially delayed children 
and children from low-income families is generally recognized 
to be beneficial. These children have been identified as a 
population group more likely to be at risk of school failure and 
dropping out before graduation. Children who come from 
poverty tend to enter school with a series of deficits. Preschool 
preparation assists in enriching a child's cognitive, social, 
emotional and health development, and gives children living in 
poverty a chance at an even start when they enter school. The 
State Board of Education, as one of its five-year goals, seeks to 
improve and expand early childhood education programs. 

In 1987-88, Head Start served 4,291 Connecticut children 
ages 3-5 who met low family income eligibility requirements. It 
is believed, however, that only one-quarter of all eligible chil- 
dren are actually served. It has been estimated (Business Week, 
September 19, 1988) that for every dollar invested in programs 
like Head Start, more than four times that amount is saved in 
public assistance, special education and other costs. Also, 
children enrolled in such programs are more likely to graduate 
from high school and be employed following school completion. 

Extended-day kindergarten programs have been shown 
effective in providing students, particularly low-income stu- 
dents, with an opportunity for a better start on their education . In 
1987-88, 42,304 students were enrolled in kindergarten in 
Connecticut's public schools. In a 1984-85 sur\^cy of 551 
schools, only 81 (14.7%) of all respondents with kindergartens 
provided programs of more than four hours per day. The 81 
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schools* in 1 7 districts, offered ext^ded-day programs to almost 
4,(XS) children (U% of the state's kindergarten children). A 
majority of the cxlcrded-day programs (58%) were offered in 
districts in the top quartile of wealth. 

By 1988-89, 37 districts were to offer extended-day pro- 
grains to some of tteir students. Approximately 2,200 new 
exxnded-day sic s have been created or supported by a state 
grant since 1987. TTie grant has helped to equalize opportunity 
by supporting jrograms in eight of the state's 15 poon^l dis- 
tricts, including the five largest urban districts. 

In addition to the youngest segment of the population, the 
state's adult population (age 25 and over) is growing as the last 
of ih^. baby boom cohort moves into adulthood. The baby boom 
includes those bom between 1945 and 1964. Ccsrespondingly, 
the state's median age of 32 in 1980 is expected to rise to 35 in 
1990 and cOTlinuc to be one of the highest median ages in the 
nation. 

The Stale Board of Education's goals of improving and 
expanding adult education and improving skills for future 
employment address the needs of Connecticut's population as 
we!! as the iitate's increasingly technical «:onomy. The 1980 
census clearly shows the relationship between high school 
completion and English proficienc/. An equally strong relation- 
ship exists between the level of education and labor force 
experience. High school dropouts experienced an unemploy- 
ment rate more than uiple that of high school graduates. Resi- 
dents w'lh limited English proficiency experienced an unem- 
ployment rate more than double that of those who spoke English 
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well, were more likely to be out of the labor force, and if 
employed were in lower-paying occupations. 

Many programs designed to serve undereducated youth and 
aduits target students who arc economically as well as educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. Services are provided in the areas of 
literacy and remedial skills as well as occupational u^ning. An 
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estimated 3 1 0,000 aduiuS (over age 25) have completed less than 
eighlh ^dc, and an additional 254,000 have some high school 
but Jid not graduate (1980 census). Also according to the 1980 
census, an estimated 40,000 out-of-school youth and adults 
(ages 18-64) in Connecticut had limited English proficiency, 
with estimates of up to 56,000 for 1987-88. The Department's 
adull education programs provide instruction and support serv - 
ices in literacy and academic basic skih ' preparation, English as 
a second language (ESL) and high school completion prepara- 
tion for anyone overage 16and out of school In fiscal year 1988, 
an estimated 48,000 adults received instruction in school dis- 
tricts, community-based organisations and correctional facili- 
ties. 

The regional vocational-technical school system offers both 
secondary and adult programs providing specific occupational 
training in conjunction with high school completion. The 
vocational-technical school system currently enrolls 7,8 percent 
of the stale's total public school students in Grades 9-12, and has 
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made substantial progress in increasing enrollment of minority, 
female and handicapped students. From 1982 to 1987. the 
percentage of fanalcs enrolled toso from 23 percent to 27 
percent; the percentage of minorities rose from 1 7 percent to 22 
percent; and the percentage of students with disabilities rose 
from 8 percent to 13 percent (see grajrfi, page 3). 

The State Board of Education ali^ serves the vocational 
rehabilitation and independent living needs of individuals with 
mental and physical disabiliti^. An estimated 58,000 individu- 
als cotild benefit from the services provided by the Division of 
Rehabilitation Services (DRS). With current funding levels, the 
division's vocational rehabilitation programs savf* approxi- 
mately 1 5,000 people per year, assisting them to become produc- 
tive and self-sufficiCTt Vocational training is a major service 
provided to clients in the division's effcMt to prepare them for 
gainful empl nenL Training services include genaal, voca- 
tional, coUe^ td on-the-job training. Annually, one out of 
three persons servwd by DRS completes uaining and finds a job. 
The other two-thirds are involved in evaluation, assessment or 
therapy; receiving icchnological aids or devices; or seeking 
appropriate employment There is a close connection between 
rehabilitation programs and the special education, vocational 
education and adult education programs administered by the 
DejxirtmenL 



Connecticut's Economy 

Connecticut's diverse industries, supported by a skilled, produc- 
tive work force, have resulted in robust economic growth. The 
state's technology-based manufacturing firms, broad-based 
service sector and strong insurance and finance companies 
provide a wide range of job opportunities for residents. Employ- 
ment in Connecticut has increased by an average of two percent 
per year for the last 16 years. 

The state's 1987 per capita income of $20,980 was tte 
highest in the nation , while the uiKjmployment rate of 3 J percent 
was among the nation's lowest. Other indicators show Con- 
necticut's strengths (see table, abo^e right). 

Continued economic improvement is forecast through the 
end of the decade, with employment expected to grow about one 
percent (18,000 jobs) per year for the balance of the century. 
Manufacturing (particularly high-technology, defense-related 
and export production) will continue to employ more than 
400,000 workers and is expected to show slow, stable growth. 
The service sector, notably health and other high-skill occupa- 
tions, ' . expected to be the fastest-growing employment sector. 
Finance and insurance are expected to represent a stable and 
significant component of the stale's economy. 

One challenge is to sustain this growth in the context of 
current demographic trends and their effect on the state's ability 
to provide a work force that is adequate both in numbers and skill 
level. The last of the baby boomers are c arrently entering the 
labor market, and as a result of declining birthrates, a decline in 
the number of people entering the labor force is expected through 
2010. A sindy Jobsfor Connecticut's Future, projects that from 



1985 to 1995, the labor force will grow only 10 percent while the 
number of jobs will grow 15 percent. Many companies are 
already facing labor shortages in particular occupations. 

Pervasive throughout the workplace, technology is increas- 
ing the skill level required in most jobs. In the past, the unskilled 
and poorly educated could get jobs; in the future, very few new 
jobs will be created for those who cannot read, follow directions 
and use mathematics (and such jobs will offer low wages). An 
additional requirement for Connecticut jobs in the high-skill 
service occupations, where job growth is expected to be the 
fastest, is strong communications and interpersonal skills. The 
highly publicized report Work Force 2000 (HudsOT Institute, 
1987) concludes that the jobs of tomorrow will belong to those 
"who can read, write and think.'* Nationally, for the first time in 
history, a majority of new jobs requiro postsecondary education , 
and prerequisite education requirements are expected to con- 
tinue to increase. While the median years of schooling required 
for today's jobs is 12.8 years, 13,5 years will be the median 
requirement by the year 2{XX). 

In addition to projecting the number of jote expected, /o/>5 
for Connecticut's Future identified the skill level which will be 



necessary for ncwjobs created between 1984 and 1995. Only4.8 
percent of the new jobs will require no specialized knowledge, 
with almost half (45.5%) requiring some specialized knowledge 
(for example, licensed practical nurses or secretaries). The 
remaining half of all new jobs will require either in-depth 
knowledge in one field (fcH' example, construction trades or 
accounting) or in-depth knowledge in several fields 
(cngim^ering and law). 

While the state has prospered, all segments of the state's 
population have not benefited fnnn this prosperity. Connecticut 
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boasts the highest per capita income ($20,980) in the United 
States. According to the 1980 census, however, Hartford is 
ranked the 4th poorest city in the nation; New Haven, the 7th 
poorest; and Bridgeport, the 26lh poorest. In these three cities, 
according to the 1980 data, 20 percent of the families live in 
poverty; 28 i^rcent speak a language other than English at home; 
and 46 percent are headed by single parents. Poverty is a tragic 
reality for many of Connecticut's urban residents. Students in 
these cities also have the lowest educational attainment These 
cities house 13.0 percent of the state's population, 13.1 percent 
of the stale's K-12 students, 49.7 percent of the state's minority 
siudcnis, and (according to 1987-88 data)55.8pcrcentofAFDC 
recipients age 5 to 18. 

Many minwity families are forced by factors related to 
economic development, housing, zoning and transportation to 
live in poor urban communities. The state is presently experi- 
encing labor shortages, with a statewide unemployment rate 
(3.3%) considerably below what economists generally acknowl- 



edge as full employment However, the unemployment rates for 
minorities and the poorl y educated continue to be disproportion- 
ally high as a icsuli of the mismatch between the lower skills the 
un^ployed have and the higher skills employers need. In 
addiuon, unemploymrat rates understate the problems of the 
minority population because mary p^lc — feeling that they 
would be unable to attain employment — remain outside the 
labor maiket Consequently, poverty is a common character;, lie 
of many minority families whose membos often lack the educa- 
tion and training to successfully compete fcH* available jobs 
leading to economic self-sufficiency. 

Other changes in the composition of the work f(^e will 
continue I's well. In the past, most labor force entrants were 
between U and 24 years old, ending their formal education and 
beginning careers. With ciurent and projected declines in the 
size of this age group, employers will have to look beyond this 
group ' J m«Jt their needs. The labw force of the next several 
dixadjs will consist of proportionately more minorities, women 
and older workers. 

To assist in meeting the education and training needs of the 
state's workers and employers, the State Departmeni of Educa- 
tion has identified improving skills for future employment as a 
major goal. A continuum of education programs and support 
services is pn wided, from basic skills through advanced occupa- 
tional training. Vocational progmms are offered on the secon- 
dary level at the slate's compretensive high schools, an j ot both 
tl^ secondary and adult levels at the 17 regional vocational- 
technical schools. Vocational education recniiunent efforts 
continue to focus on women, minorities and persons will dis- 
abilities. In Edition, other programs address the needs o^ 
specific populations. These programs include Jobs for Con- 
necticut's Youth and the Job Training Partnership Act, which 
provide training for economically disadvantaged individuals. 



Connecticut's Schools and Students 

Public elementary and secondary education in Connecticut is 
provided primarily by 166 local and itjgional school disuicis. In 
addition, three privately-endowed academies — the Gilbert 
School in Winsted, Norwich Free Academy and Woodstock 
Academy — serve public high school students. Public school 
systems in Connecticut are not fiscally autonomous; their budg- 
ets are funded and approved as part of the operations of their 
local municipalities. 

Seventeen state-operated regional vocational-technical 
schools provide publicly funded secondary education which 
includes specialized vocational UBining. These K:hools also 
provide adult programs. In addition, 18 vocational agriculture 
centers are located in public high schools but serve suidcnts 
regionally. Many public high schools also q>eraie elementary 
and secondary school programs for adults that lead to an adult 
high school diploma. Unified school districts have been organ- 
ized by the Departments of Correction, Mental Retardation, and 
Children and Youth Services for the education of children within 
their jurisdictions. 



Complementing the state*s elementary and secondary public 
education network arc its 377 nonimblic schods. The three 
dioceses of tiK Catholic church operate 186 ^hools. There are 
also 35 Christian Academies, 23 schools with cHhcr religious 
affiliations, 77 independent private schools and 56 private spe- 
cial education f^ilities. 

Of the 539,468 Conna:ticut residents enrolled in the state's 
elementary and sec(mdar>' schools, 84.6 percent attend local 
public schools, 13.2 percent attend ncHipublic schj^ls and 22 
percent attend regional vocational-t^hnical schools. 

A major consequence of the recent dynamics of demo- 
graphic change is a continued decline in sqhool-age children and 
school enrollment. The latest enrollment projections made by 
the Connecticut Department of Education show an upward 
revision due to an apparent reduction in out-of-state migration of 
families and more births than expected during the mid 1980s. 
Total enrollment in the staters public schools in kindergarten 
through Grade 12, which peaked in 1971 at 675,949, dropped 
over 200,000 by 1987 to 468,325. It was expected to fall again 
in 1988, but then rise to 53 1,323 by 1999 as the •'baby boomlet*" 
cohort moves through thr schools. (Enrollment is then expected 
to begin a moderate decline,) The 1999 total cnx llment of more 
than 531,000 is projected to be about 63,00t nigher than the 
1987-88 level but 85,000 lower than 1977-78. 

As the student population declined through the 1970$ and 
1980s, thcrc was a corresponding net reduction in the total 
number of public schools. From 1976 to 1986, 160 elementary 
schools, 17 middle/junior high schools and 4 high schools 
closed. However, in 1987 the period of public school building 
closings appears to have ended with the addition of four elemen- 
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tary schools* This reflects the upswing in the kindergarten to 
Grade 5 population. 

Hie St^ Board of Education has adojned major goals 
relating to the improvement of the quality of curriculum and 
instruction and ensuring equity fw all children. Connecticut's 
cOTimitment to the stale's children reflects a ccHitinuing effort to 
reduce the level of disparity in educational opportunities among 
school districts and to ^velop high-quality public school pro- 
grams f(H- all children. In virtually all education grant pn^rams, 
more state aid is provided to poor towns to equalize their ability 
to provide educational opportunity. 

InfcHTO^on on Connecticut's teachers, elOTientary and 
secondary education programs in the stale» curriculum improve- 
ment and evaluation of achievement is provided in subsequent 
chapters. Implications fcH" various student subpopulaUons 
are described below. 

The combined incidence of poverty, racial isolation and 
limited English proficiency present major challenges to the 
pro\ision of equal educational opportunities, particularly for 
children in our urban communities. In the 1987 aJministration 
of the Connecticut Mastery Test, white students outperformed 
black and Hispanic students by a substantial mai;gin in reading/ 
language arts, writing and mathematics. In addition, economi- 
cally disadvantaged students, as measuied by imrticipation in the 
free or leduced-price school lunch program, generally scored 
substantially lower than other students. One in ten of the slate's 
students are in families receiving Aid to Familie:; with Depend- 
ent Children, a total of 45,615 children in 1987-88. 

While minorities represent 1 1 pcrcentof Connecticut's total 
population, tiiey represent over 23 percent of the public school 
enrollment (see graph, page 7). The minority population is also 
tl^ fastest growing segment of the state's por ulation, increasing 
1 .5 percent annually and expected to repre^^ent 25 percent of the 
student population by 1990. The Hispanic segment is increasing 
most rapidly. One in four of tiie 1987 kiiidergartners, the 
graduating class of the year 2000, is a minority child. 

From 1977-87, the number of Hispanic students in Cor 
necticut's public schools rose 37.8 percent, while the number of 
whites declined 30.5 percent and the number of blacks declined 
9.5 percent Enrollment of other minority students (Asian 
Americans and American Indians) rose 140.9 percent over the 
same time period, reflecting increased immigration and reloca- 
tion of refugee families. 

Fourteen of the slate's 166 school districts are home to 29 
percent of the state's total student population, 80 percent of the 
minority studer t population and 80 percent of the children 
receiving AFDC benents. The gradur.iion rates (school retcn- 
ticn rates between ninth grade and graduation) for blacks and 
Hii panics in the State (61.1% and 48.2% resjxjctivety) have 
consistently been below the graduation rate for whites (currenUy 
82.5%). This places minorities at a strong disadvantage in a 
liibor market which increasingly requires strong cognitive and 
critical thinking skills. 

Over die past decade, the State Etepartment of Education has 
rigorously monitored local school districts for compliant^ with 
the slate's racial imbalance law (Section 10-226 a-e, C.G.S,, 
1969). The numtn^r of racially imbalanced schools in the stale 



had gone from 71 in 1977 to 15 in 1986 but rose to 18 in 198X 
A total of nine districts have been cited for noncompliance and 
required to develop and implement plans to correct racial im tol- 
ance; six of these have succ^fiUiy balanced their schools* 
Although efforts to date have not been able to provide all the 
state's minority students with an integrated K:hool environment, 
the nx:ent report, Racial/Ethnic Equity and Desegregation in 
Connecticut's Public Schools (State Dei^rtment of Educatira, 
1988), puts forth lecommendations for action such as providing 
substantial fmaiKial incentives, technical assislance and inter- 
agency planning to promote voluntary, racially balanced educa- 
tional experiences for all Connecticut students. 

Anotherscgmentof the state's student population requiring 
special assistance is the limited English profic tcnt In 1987-88, 
12,049 students were enrolled in state-mandatcil bilingual edu- 
cation programs. An additicmal 875 Umited-English-proficient 
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students were identified, but school districts were not required to 
provide bilingual programs for ihem, since there were fewer than 
20 in any one school. 

This chapter has presented the context within which educa- 
tion occurs in Connecticut, and has highlighted changes in the 
state's population, economy, schools and students that have an 
impact on education. Subsequent chapters provide detailed 
information on Connecticut's Teachers (Chapter 2), Student 



Achievements (Chapter 3), Programs (Chapter 4) and Finance 
(Chapter 5)* Chapter 6 presents an update on progress toward 
implementing the State Board^s goals by documenting and 
interpreting trends in statistical measures identified as 
indicators of success. 

Connecticut's 
Teachers 

Testers are the key to Connecticut's cducauon reform. 

In the {^t four years, this state has made a significant 
commitment to ensuring the highest possible quality of teaching 
for all students. The ccanmitment starts with making the te^h- 
ing profession more attractive to those making career decisions, 
process into the preparation of those who choose to become 
teachers, and continues into a teacher's induction and career 
with professional development, career incentives and a profes- 
sional evaluation process. 

The EdiK^ation EnhaiKcment Act of 1986 has made teacher 
salaries more competitive with salaries in other professions. 
Starting salaries across the state equal or exc^ $20,000, while 
midcareer salaries in excess of S40,000 are common. As a direct 
result of the Act, these salaries are now available in Connecti- 
cut's less affluent urban and ruml districts as well as in tradition- 
ally wealthier suburban communities. An alternate route to 
certification is now open to a limited number of people with 
strong subj^t matter backgrounds and other qualifications, and 
improved salaries are providing an incentive to choose this 
option. 

Paralleling the enhancement of teachers* salaries have been 
several initiatives to make the preparation to become a teacher 
more rigorous. Before entry into a teacher preparation program 
inConnecticut, and before receivingConnecticutcertification to 
become a teacher, candidates must pass the Connecticut Compe- 
tency Examination for Prospective Teacl^rs (CONNCEPT). 
This test assesses teachers' knowledge of the essential skills in 
reading, writing and mathematics, (Candidates with an SAT 
score of more than 1 ,(XX) or an ACT composite score of 24 or 
more receive waiversof this requirement) The pass rate of about 
66 percent indicates that this test is one of the most rigorous in 
the nation. 

The standards for teacher preparation programs have been 
revised to require a major in the intended subject area and a 
curriculum which addresses the Connecticut Teaching Compe- 
tencies, 1 5 skills which a teacher must develop jn order to earn 
a provisional educator certificate (the second step in the new 
three-tier certification system), A Cooperating Teacher Pro- 
gram has been developed to provide student teachers with 
support, evaluation and feedback in their fu'st classroom expe- 
rience. 

Subject matter testing — the CONNTENT examinations in 
23 subject areas — will be phased in between December 1988 
and May 1990. Prospective teachers will have to meet the 
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CON>rre>rrit^quircmeni prior to receiving a newly established 
one-year initial teaching certificate. 

Upon entering the classioom, Connecticut's teachers will 
be supported by several new induction and careo* initiatives. 
The Beginning Educator Support and Training (BEST) program 
will iHX)vi(k a beginning teacher with a mentor to serve as a mle 
model, resource, peercoach and confidant. The mCTtor will help 
the beginner to develop ami apply the teaching skills outlined in 
the Connecticut Teaching CompeieiKies, SU trained assessor? 
will conduct classroom observations to judge whether the new 
teacher* s proficiency is sufficient to cam an eight-year provi- 
sional educator certificate. 

An experienced teacher will be granted a professional 
educaU)r certificate upon tte c(Mnpletion of 30 hours of addi- 
tional college-level study in accordance with the requirements of 
the specific endorsement area, plus three years of successful 
teaching undo* Connecticut's provisicHioi educator certificate. 
The professional educator certificate will be valid for five years 
and renewable upon canpletion of 90 hours of continuing edu- 
cation units (CEUs). The state's Institute for Teaching and 
Learning gives teachers and administrators the opportunity to 
develop new skills and cam CEUs. State grants to local districts 
also provide for local professional development, career incen- 
tives and tether evaluation. 

A more detailed discussion of these initiatives — kiK>wn 
collectively as The Connecticut Continuum: Connecticut's 
Commitment to the Teaching Profession — appears in Chapter 
4. 

The data provided in the following sections of this chapter 
highlight both the conditions that have made this monumental 
reform necessary and initial feedback about the imj^ct of the 
changes. These data will provide the baseline statistics against 
which the success of the reform will be measured. 



Teacher Profile 

In 1987-88 there were 41J24 people employed in certified 
professional positions in the public schools of Connecticut This 
includes 39,535 full-time and part-time staff in the state's 166 
local and regional school districts, 1,130 in the 17 regional 
vocational-technical schools, 425 in regional educational serv- 
ice centers, 239 in the three endowed and incorporated acade- 
mics, and 395 in the three Unified School Districts run by the 
Departments of Correction, Mental Retardation, and Children 
and Youth Services. For historical continuity, many of the 
analyses that follow will concentrate on the 35,438 full-time 
teachers and support staff employed in the local and regional 
public schools. 

The number of full-time staff in the local and regional 
school districts has grown for the past four years, after five years 
of decline. The increase can be attributed to increased hiring of 
elementary teachers in reponsc to the increase in elementary 
enrolhnent and, for those districts with low stafiing ratios, an 
influx of state funds to hire more staff under the Education 
Enhancement Act of 1986. 

The 1987 count of full-time professionals (teachers and 
support staff plus administrators) in the local public schools. 
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37,833, is more than five percent above the 1983 low, but 4.4 
I>ercent below the 1978 count. The number of special education 
teachers has increased for nine consecutive years, while the 
number of vocational education teachers has declined by 19.3 
percent since 1978. Both vocational and content area teachers 
would have been expected to decline with the decline in s^on- 
dary enrollment in that period. However, the shift in graduation 
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requirements for the class of 1988 seems lo have moderated the 
reduction in cOTtent-arca teachers while accelerating the decline 
in tlie number of vc national «iucation teachers. 

The number o( i^-lime positicHis has increased steadily 
since 1978. The 166 local and regional public school districts 
employed 1,702 people in pan-lime positions in 1987-88. This 
number has risen 38.8 percent since 1978 and now re|M>j^nts4.3 
percent of the professional positions compared to three percent 
in 1978. These increases are not limited to a few subject areas. 
They appear to represent a reductiwi in the needed number of 
course sections due to declining middle school and secondary 
enrollments. 

Women comprise an increasingly greater percentage of the 
staff. In 1987,abouwfourof five new staff were women,bringing 
the total percentage female to 65.2 pertent, ccMnpared to about 
60 percent in the late 1970s. Part of the reason for this rise is the 
recent increase in staff in areas traditionally dominated by 
women (elementary and special education teachers) and the 
decline in the number of vocational education teachers, an arc? 
that has been more than 55 percent male. 

In 1987 minorities filled 2,356, or 6.2 percent, of the full- 
time professional positions in the local and regional school 
districts. Ten years ago minorities represented 5.1 percent of the 
staff. Today, minorities represent less than five percent of the 
staff in 40 of 61 iionadminisu^tive areas. Minorities represent 
more than ten percent of the teachers in programs for the 
bilingual (66.1%), Spanish (13.2%). health occupations 
( 1 3 .2%), govemmeni/law ( 1 2.2%), and blind (1 1 . 1 %), and 1 8.7 
percent of the social workers. 

Although the percentage of minorities in the teaching pro- 
fession is less tlian the percentage of minority students (23.2% 
in 1987) and below the percentage of minorities in the general 
population (1 1.8% according to the 1980 census), it is roughly 
comparable to the 5,2 percent of all people with a college degree 
who are minorities (according to estimates from the 1980 cen- 
sus). 

Trends in the summary statistics on the staffing character- 
istics of age, experience and educational attainment are affected 
by changes in staffing level and the hiring preferences of 
districts. As the number of teaching positions declines, there is 
a reduced need for new staff; when layoffs arc needed, the least 
senior staff are the first released. Those released are likely to be 
younger, less experienced and have less formal education than 
the staff retained. Connecticut disuicis have also shown a 
preference for hiring experienced teachers when they arc avail- 
able. A study of new and returning teachers found that more than 
75 percent of teachers hired for September 1986 had some prior 
teaching experience. 

Since 1978, the mean age of the staff has increased from 
38.4 to 42.9 years, the mean years of teaching experience in a 
Connecticut public school have increased from 10.0 to 13.9 
years, and the percentage of the staff with an advanced degree 
has increased from 64.9 to 75.3 percent. As the staff ages, there 
arc increasing concerns about the possibility of a growing 
number of retirements and finding people to fill the vacant 
positions. In 1987, 1,433 full-time teachers had a combination 
of age and experience that would qualify them for regular 



retirement, jrtunatcly, many of our teachers choose lo teach 
well after the^ are eligible to retire. 

Staffing ratios have improved each year in Connecticut 
since they were first tracked in 1978. The improvement is due 
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10 several factors. Generally, districts hire staff in direct rc- 
^nse to enrollment increases, but release staff more slowly as 
enrollment declines. In secondary schools, the tereadth and 
sequence of programs are often retained despite enrollment 
declines. The resulting small classes increase the staffing ratio. 



Number of FuU-Ume Teachers and 
Support Staff With Less Than 
One Year^ Experience 

Number 
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Parents and teachers have shown a preference for small class 
sizes in ihc elementary grades. Originally these were obtained 
by retaining staff while enrollments fell. Now these small class 
sizes are being maintained by inaeased hiring as elementary 
enrollment increases. 
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The t^her-pupil ratio grant of the Education Enhancement 
Ac t of 1986 also has caused the overall staffing ratio to improve. 
In school years 1986-87 through 1988-89, the grant provided to 
43 districts with the poorest staffing rati(^ $25,000 por profes* 
sional hired (below the level of superintOTdcnt) over a 1985-86 
baseline, to a statewide maximum of 720 positions. With funds 
from this grant, these districts added 205.9 full-time equivalent 
(FTE) staff in 1986-87 and an additional 231.7 FTE staff in 
1987-88, 



Between 1978 and 1987 the number of teachers per 1,000 
students improved from 61.5 to 73.6, an increase of almost 20 
percent. This is equivalent to an improvement in the student/ 
teacher ratio from 16.3:1 to 13.6:1. Concurrently, the support 
staff per 1,0C0 students improved from 4.8 to 6.1. This is 
equivalent to a reduction in caseload from 208 to 164 students for 
each counselor, psychologist, social worker and reading con- 
sultant 



Compensation 

Even before the passage of the Education Enhancement Act of 
1986 (EEA-86), starting and average salaries of full-time teach- 
ers and support staff in the local and regional public school 
districts had started to grow at a rate exceeding inflation. By 
directing funds to the least wealthy and lowest-paying school 
districts, the Act made it possible for less affluent districts to 
make significant improvements in their salary schedules. 

The Education Enhancement Act fully funded the cost, and 
provided other financial incentives, to towns that voluntarily 
agreed to raise their starting salaries to S20,000 by 1988-89. 



Characteristics of Teachers and Support Staff 





Mean 


Percent With 






Years CT 


Advanced 


Mean 


Year 


Exi-'Cricnce 


Degrees 


Age 


1987 


13.9 


75.3 


42.9 


1986 


13.8 


75.0 


42.6 


1985 


13.6 


74.7 


42.2 


1984 


13.4 


74.3 


41.9 


1983 


13.1 


73.4 


41.4 


1982 


12.6 


72.0 


40.8 


1981 


11.8 


70.4 


40.1 


1980 


11.3 


69.0 


39.5 


1979 


10.7 


67.1 


38.9 


1978 


10.0 


64.9 


38.4 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



StaffLig Ratios in the Local and 
Regional Public Schools 





Teachers 


Support Staff 




P<^r 1,000 


Per 1,000 


Year 


Students 


Students 


1987 


73.6 


6.1 


1986 


71.4 


5.8 


1985 


70.1 


5.7 


1984 


68.8 


5.6 


1983 


67.2 


5.4 


1982 


66.4 


5.4 


1981 


66.2 


5.3 


1980 


65.0 


5.2 


1979 


63.5 


5.1 


1978 


61.5 


4.8 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



(The designated minimum was $21,500 in towns where the 
average household Income exceeded the stale average by 75 
percent,) Before enhancement in 1986, only eight districts had 
stai^mg salaries of $20,000 or more. In 1986, 91 districts 
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renegotiated their starling siilarics to meet the slate targets. By 
1987-88, 160 of ihc slate's 166 districts had starting salaries of 
$20,000 or more; by 1988-89, all districts were to have reached 
that level. 

In 1987-88, starting salaries ranged from SI 7,745 to 
$24,062; the median starting salary of S20,465 represented an 
increase of20.3 percent over mi tial 1986 levels. Since 1980-81, 
the median starting salary has more than doubled. 

The Education Enhancement Act granted towns $31.4 
million in 1986-87 and S63.0 million in 1987-88 to improve the 
salaries of experienced teachers. The mean salary paid to full- 
time teachers and support staff in the local and regional public 
schools was S34,l 70 in 1987-88. This mean increased by 16.1 
percent over the 1986-87 pre-enhanccment level; in the 1976- 
1986 period, the increase in mean averaged 7.9 percentannually. 
The mean salary is influenced by changes in the experience and 
education of the staff. In periods of reduction, the mean will be 
artificially inflated; in periods of hiring, it tends to be ariiricially 
deflated. From the 1986-87 pre-cnhancement level to 1987-88, 
the average salary increase of teachers continuing as teachers 
was 19.1 percent. 



The improvement in Connecticut's teachers* salaries is 
dramatic compared to the rest of the country. The National 
Education Association has reported that Connecticut's salary 
growth in the pa^ ten years (134%) led the nation. The 16 
percent increase from the 1986-87 pre-enhancement level to the 
1987-88 level far exceeded the national average of 5.6 percent 
Connecticut salaries now rank 4th behind Alaska, the District of 
Columbia and New York. Ten >^ars ago the state ranked 13th; 
just before enhancement, it ranked 7th. 

The salary analysis by the American Federation of Teachers 
provides a different perspective. When compared to earnings in 
the private sector, Connecticut's teachers* salaries fail near the 
national average. When compared to the state's per capita 
personal income, Connecticut's teachers' salaries are ranked 
47th. When the AFT adjusts salaries for differences in cost of 
living, Coniw:ticut's salaries rank 18th in the nation. 

Teachers' starting and average salaries tend to lag behind 
inflation when inflation is high and exceed inflation when it is 
low. In the last six years, with inflation running at five percent 
or less, increases in both starting and average salaries have 
exceeded inflation. The recent increases in starting salaries have 
finally offset the relatively low rates of increase observed prior 
to 1982. The median starting salary in 1987-88 was more than 
S3,700 above the inflation-adjusted median starting salary often 
years ago. The 1987-88 mean salary of teachers was more Uian 
$6,600 above the inflation-adjusted 1977 mean. The reasons for 
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the differences in the relative growth of the mean salary versus 
the starling salary are (1) the mean has been artificially inflated 
by the changes in the composition of the staff, and (2) local 
board-union negotiations tend to concentrate on increasing the 
salaries of those already teaching rather than of those entering 
leaching. 



Ratio of Administrators to Staff 






Full-Time Equivalent 


September of 


Number 


Administrators Per 100 


School Year 


FuII-Time 


Nonadministiaiors 


1987 


2,395 


7.6 


1986 


2,375 


7,8 


1985 


2,360 


7.8 


1984 


2,260 


7.0 


1983 


2,278 


7.2 


1982 


2,287 


6.7 


1981 


2,308 


6.5 


1980 


2,328 


6.4 


1979 


2,300 


6.1 


1978 


2,285 


6.1 


1977 


2,274 


6.1 


Source: Connecticut Dcpanmcni of Education 



The starting and midcarecr salaries of teachers tend to lag 
behind the salaries paid to state woricers in positions requiring 
ccmp^rable educaticHi. In 1987» selected entry-level state posi- 
tions t^uiring a bachelor*s degree in the ai^ of specialization 
and no expaicnce ranged from $20»165 for a career trainee to 
$24,462 for a computer progmmmer intern or c linical nurse, llie 



4h|I^ Teachers' Salaries Compared to Salaries 




of State Employees 


— 1987 






Salary 






1980 


1987 


Stirling Position 






Teacher (Mean Salary) 


iai55 


20,712 


Connecticut Career Trainee 


12^86 


20 165 


(Bus. As'imin,, Accounting) 






Computer Programmer Intern 


15,774 


24 462 


Engineer Intern 


15,033 


23 314 


Social Worker Trainee 


11,850 


22,194 


Clinical Nurse 


14311 


24.462 


Midcarcer 






Teacher (Mean Salary) 


19,025 


35,470 


Senior Accountant 


22,812 


38,771 


Civil Engineer 


21,808 


37,041 


DP Systems Analyst I 


25,001 


38,771 


Librarian 


18,920 


33,809 


Personnel Officer II 


25.984 


39,686 


Social Worker 


19,799 


33,809 


Source: Connecticut Department of Education 





salaries paid after about 10 to 12 years of state service ranged 
from $33,809 for a librarian or social worker to $39,686 for a 
Personnel Officer IL 

The gap between teachers* salaries and those in other 
professions should narrow in the next few years. In the final year 
of salary enhancement (1988-89), the Connecticut Education 
Association expected starting salaries to rise by 7,5 percent and 
salaries at the top step of the master 'sdegree schedule to rise 1 M 
percent. State salaries increased about five percent annually and 
pay increases for salaried workers in the private sector nationally 
averaged 5.5 percent in 1987, according to The Conference 
Board. 



Administrator Profile 

In 1 987 there were 2,395 full-time administrators in the local and 
regional school districts. This represented 6.3 percent of the 
professional staff. The changes in the number of administrators 
reflect not only actual changes in the number of positions, but 
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also more accurate reporting of administrative positions. For 
example, in 1985, 65 administrates were ^ded because school 
business official became a certifiable position* 

From 1977 to 1985. the ratio of full-time equivalent admin* 
isuators (which includes tethers with $<^CMidary administrative 
assignments such as unit leader or department chairpc^cHi) 
increased from 6.1 to 7,8 administrators per 100 teachers and 
support staff. The ratio then fell to 7.6 per hundred in 1987 as 
disb^icts increased the hiring of mnadministrative staff. 

The "typical** administrator is a 48-year-old while male 
with a 6ih year certificate, 20.8 years of combined tc^hing and 
administrative experience in Connecticut, and a salary of 
$50,760. 



Percent of Female and Mnority 
Administrators 



Percent 
Administrators 
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In recent years, rcprcscnuilion of females and minorities in 
administration has increased. In 1987-88, 26.0 percent of 
administrators were women, compared to 1 7 .5 percent five years 
ago. The 166 school districts now employ 169 minorities in 
adminisuiaiive positions. This represents 7.1 percent of all 
administrators, a percentage higher than that of minorities 
employed in all professional positions (6.2%). 

Testing Prospective Teachers 

The Connecticut Competency Examination for Prospective 
Teachers (CONNCEPT) has been designed to ensure that pro- 



spective teachers demonstrate competence in the areas of read- 
ing, writing and math^atics. It is the finst step in a teacher 
licensure process that will include a subject knowledge test and 
clinical as^sment. The CONNCEPT was first administered in 
October 1985 and now is given four times annually. 



Connecticut 
Teacher Competaicy Test, 1 987-88 
Number Eligible: 4,447 



42.7% Waived 




19.1% Failed 



38.2% Passed 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



Since June 30, 1986, passing CONNCEPT has been neces-^ 
sary for formal admission to a teacher preparation program in 
Connecticut Since May 1 , 1987, it has been a requirement for 
certification. Those seeking admission to teacher preparation 
and those seeking certification are significantly different popu- 
lations which differ in age and experience. Thus it is inappropri- 
ate to compare the annual results of CONNCEPT. 

In 1987-88 there were 4,447 people who participated in 
CONNCEPT. A total of 1,897 (42.7%) received waivers be- 
cause their combined Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores 
were above 1,(K)0 or their American College Testing (ACT) 
program composite score was at least 24. Of the remaining 2,550 
who took the exam, 2 of 3 passed. This plus the number who 
received waivers results in a passing rate of 80.9 pen:ent. Only 
20 percent of the test-takers were male and 9.5 percent were 
minorities. The low passing rate among minorities (37%) will 
further cut into the pool of potential minority tethers. 

Professional Development 

Ongoing and systematic professional development is a major 
ccmimiunent of the State Board of Education. The centerpiece 
of this effort is the State Department of Education's Institute for 
Teaching and Learning. This progmi began in the summer of 
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i984 with a budget of $5CX),000, Twenty-four courses in a 
varieiy of instructional areas were offered to 600 teachers. In 
1987-88 the program offered 154 courses to 3»100 professionals 
and had a budget of $2.8 million. 

The Institute alw includes a scries of conferences and 
workshops held throu^out the year. During the 1987-88 school 
year, the Institute {sr^scnted programs on substance abuse pre- 
vention, languagearts, children's literature, mathematics, physi- 
cal education, professional ctevelopnent and the Common Core 
of Learning to more than 2,500 j^c^jants. State-sponsored 
institutes at local sites w{^c attended by 210 educators, and the 
three-day program improvement institute on language arts had 
49 participants. 

The Institute for Teaching and Learning offers two acade- 
mies designed to help school administrators become more pro- 
ficient and resourceful educational leaders. In 1987*88 tl^ 
Connecticut Principals' Academy attracted 2,025 participants to 
four school-year instiuitcs, seven conferences, a convocation, 
four mentor programs, two summer institutes and six regional 
collaboratives. The Connecticut Academy for School Execu- 
tives presented pmgrams on confl ict management, the role of the 
department chairperson, an interdisciplinary ^roach to the 
language arts curriculum, interview skills, and personal manag- 
ing styles. 

Funds iVom the federal Carl D. Perkins Act support a wide 
range of prcscrvice and in-service programs and projcx:ts de- 
signed to pro\ide professional development and technical 
courses for certification and to increase the competence of 
vocational education teachers, counselors and administrators. 
Special emphasis is placed on the integraticMi of disadvantaged 
students and students with disabilities in regular courses of 
vocational education. 

There also arc numerous professional development activi- 
ties at the local school district level. In 1987^8 districts reported 
spending S30.2 million or 1.1 percent of their budgets on 
improvement of insoiiction. This amount is more than double 
the amount reported four years ago. 



Supply and Demand 

Connecticut is a leader in the assessment of the supply and 
demand for teachers. The state's model for the prediction of the 
demand for teachers by subject area, and its study of the supply 
market, have received national recognition. Yet, recent initia- 
tives to increase salaries, test teachers prior to certification and 
open an alternate route to the teaching profession have made 
previous supply studies obsolete. The challenge for the future 
will be to assess the impact of each of the initiatives on the ability 
of the state to attract sufficient numbo^ of high-quality people 
into the teaching profession. 

The annual need for new tethers depends upon teacher 
turnover (the number of teachers who leave teaching either 
temporarily or permanently), the change in the number of 
positions in response to changes in enrollment, and the addition 
of new positions in response to new programs. 

Between 1986 and 1987, the turnover in full-time and part- 
time positions in the public schools was 2,219 professionals, or 



Changes in Professional Staff, 1986 to 1987 



-New Staff- 



Subject 
Area 


Uft 
No. % 


Returned 
Experienced 


Inex- 
perienced* Total 


Elem. 


563 


4.7 


516 


494 


1,010 


Math 
Physics, 
Chemistry, 
Cnmn liter 

Education 


104 


4.0 


58 


55 


113 


Requin^ 


309 


4.9 


143 


177 


320 


Elective 
Secondary 


277 


5.9 


161 


142 


303 


Special 
IMucation, 


412 


7.6 


299 


393 


692 


Art, Music, 
Education 


203 


5.3 


133 


167 


300 


Support 
Staff, Media 


171 


4.8 


113 


144 


257 


Adminis- 
tration 


180 


7.0 


48 


30 


78 


TOTAL 2,219 


5.4 


1.471 


1,602 


3,073 



♦ No previous Connecticut public school teaching 
experience 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



5,4 percent of ihc 1986 staff. Special education had the highest 
turnover (7,6%) and the category that includes mathematics, 
chemistry, physics and computer education teachers had the 
lowest (4.0%). These rates are significantly lower than those 
reported in 1 985 , when the overall turnover rate was 6.4 percent 
The salary increases for veteran teachers made possible by the 
Education Enhancement Act are thought to be responsible for 
the lower turnover. 

In 1987, 3, J73 positions were filled by people not employed 
in the public schools at the beginning of the prior school year. 
For the first time in several years, returning experienced teachers 
filled fewer llian half (47.9%) of the available positions. The 
remaining 1,602 positions were filled by people classified as 
inexperienced, although many of these individuals have taught 
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in private schools or out of slate. In Connecticut* ^'experience" 
is reported as in-state public school teaching experience. A 
recent study found that only 19*4 parent ofthe teachers hired in 
September 1986 had no priw teaching cxpwitence. 

Attrition, which includes retirement, is the key component 
in Connecticut in projecting future demand. Other factors 
iiwlude the ne^ for new saaff to meet enrorment inci^ases and 
program initiatives such as CTtcnded-day dndergarten. From 
1986 through 1988, the teachCT-p"nf nuo grant of the Educa- 
tion Enhancement Act provided funds to districts with poor 
stafTmg ratios to hire 704«4 additional staff. 



Attrition Rate 1987-88 and Age of 
1987 Professional Staff 



Percent 
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Age of 1987 Stafi 
Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



Attrition varies by age, gender and subject area. The graph 
above shows high attrition among the young, when people are 
likely to change careers, move, get married or start a family, 
Midcarecr attrition is very low, about 2 to 3 percent annually, and 
then it picks up as veteran teachers approach retirement age. 
Compared to men, attrition rates for women are higher at the 
younger ages and lower at the older ages. 

By juxtaposing tl^ age of the staff in 1986 with the graph of 
attrition, we can see why Connecticut currently enjoys low 
attrition with an "aging"* staff. In the past ten years the average 
age has increased from 38,4 to 42.9 years. This has been due in 
part to the redixred hiring of many new inexperienced staff — 
those who tend to have higher attrition rates than people in the 
35 to 50 age group. Thus our staff has **aged'* into those 
midcarecr years when very few people leave. Soon we should 



see another aspect of an aging staff ~ a moderate increase in the 
number of retirees (see table below). 

Integrating attrition, policy initwtives and hiring prefer- 
ences into a model indkates an expected need to fill approxi- 
mately 3,000 positions annually 4irough the end of this century. 
The table below breaks down this need for eight subject areas* 
Note the increa^ need expected ^ secondary school teachers 
in all areas, as enrollment starts to increase. 



Projected Retirees from Professional Staff 







Year- 




Subject Area 


1990 


1995 


2000 


ElemOTtary 


260 


283 


327 


Mathcraaiics, Chemistry, 








Physics, Computer Ed. 


49 


54 


70 


R^uired Secondary 


118 


130 


159 


Elective Secondary 


109 


109 


118 


Art, Music, Physical Ed. 


58 


63 


76 


Special Education 


40 


54 


72 


Supp«t StafT, Media 


97 


98 


120 


Administration 


112 


119 


130 


TOTAL 


843 


910 


1.072 



Source: Conmxticut Department of Education 



The supply of tethers is much broader than the number of 
graduates from education programs in Connecticut It also 
includes graduates with subject area majors with minors in 



Projected Demand for Professional Staff 







Year- 




Subject Area 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Elementary 


960 


867 


700 


Mathematics, Chemistry, 








Physics, Computer Ed. 


140 


187 


199 


Required Secondary 


345 


460 


483 


Elective Secondary 


307 


380 


375 


An, Music, Physical Ed. 


259 


254 


243 


Special Education 


501 


456 


429 


Suppm Staff, Media 


23S 


229 


232 


Administration 


m 


194 


199 


TOTAL 


2,938 


3,027 


2,860 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



education, out-of-state graduates, experienced teachers from 
Connecticut who have interrupted their careers, and experienced 
teachers who have moved to Connecticut There is no one suppl y 
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f Number Of Graduates 




In Selected Education Programs 




In Connecticut Colleges and UnWersities 
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index that measures the availability or this broad group of 
teachers. The key index of supply that we have chosen is the 
number of first CcHinecticut certificates awarded annuaUy* 

In theeight years that the State Departmentof Education has 
tracked the number of Hrst certificates awarded, the total ranged 
from 3,984 in 1985-86 to 2,840 in 1987-^8. The influx in the 
number certified in 198S-86 and the subsequent decline is 
thought to be related to the implementation of the CX)NNCEPT 
program in May 1986* Although the number certified may be 
fewer than before, the number of qualified people actively 
seeking teaching positions is l^lieved to have changed little. 




80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 
Year Ending 

□ Total Certificates 

□ Current In-State Graduates 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



The number of initial certificates issued to current graduates 
of Connecticut institutions has dropped steadily. In 1980-81 
Connecticut colleges and universities supplied 1 ,409 candidates 
for initial certificates. In 1987-88, the number was 571. Current 
Connecticut graduates include students receiving their bache- 
lor's degrees in education, students not previously certified who 
earned master's degrees in education, and those majoring in 
subject areas with a minor in education. 

The number of students earning bachelor's degrees in 
education from Connecticut's colleges and universities contin- 
ued to decline, but the number earning master's degrees in- 
creased significantly. In 1987-88 the number of bachelor's 
degrees in education was 724; ten years ago the figure was 1,764. 
Ten years ago 12.9 percent of all bachelor's degrees were 
awarded in education; in 1987-88 the percentage was 5.2. The 
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1,935 master's degrees awarded in 1987-88 was up 381 from the 
1984-85 low, but is still well below the 2,869 awarded ten years 
ago. 

The sharp decline should not cause great alarm. Ten years 
ago the supply of teachers far surpassed the demand. Much of 
the decline has iM-ought supply and demand into better balance. 
There are indications from reports of the Connecticut Slate 
University System that more students arc studying "education 
now than a few years ago. 

The number and percentage of college-bound students 
(ll;ose who take the Scholastic Aptitude Test) indicating their 
intention to prepare for a career in education also increased 
significantly for three consecutive years. In 1987-88, an esti- 
mated 2,070 high school seniors (345 more than the prior year) 
indicated an intent to study education. This represents abouione 
in 1 5 members of the class of 1 988. The intent to study education 
nearly equals the level of ten years ago, when about one in 14 
seniors (a total of 2,190) chose this area of study. 

The supply of those first certified appears to be sufilcienl to 
meet current demand, although shortages in some subject areas 
and some parts of the state are to be anticipated. Slightly more 
than one in four (26.6%) of those certified in the year prior to 
September 1, 1987, had a certified position in the Connecticut 
public schools in September. The percentage employed within 
one year of certification has ranged from 21.6 percent in 1981- 
82 to 30.1 percent in 1984-85. 

When the clinical assessment and subject area testing 
components of Connecticut's program to assess prospective 
teachers become operational, we will have better indicators of 
the qualifications of new classroom teachers. Until then we have 
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only the SAT scores of those intending to study education and 
the initial results from CXDNNCEPT as indicators. 

The combined verbal and mathematical SAT scores of 
college-bound students intending to study education declined 
one point to 851 in 1987-88 after increasing by 49 points 
between 1981'*82 and 1986-87. Although the scores of those 
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intending to study education have improved by 48 points since 
1981-82, they still lag 57 points behind the stale average of all 
college-bound students. This difference has been as great as 94 
points (1982^83). 



An analysis of the SAT scor^ of students who took 
CONNCEPT in 1985-86 and 1986-87 verified that college 
students seeking admission to a teacher preparation program in 
Conrocticut do indeed have low SAT scores. In those two years 
about 24 percent of those participating in the CONNCEPT 
program had a combined SAT score below 800, The 1987-88 
results indicate a more upbeat picture: 43.4 p^cent of those 
taking CONNCEPT for state certification to b«x)me a teacher or 
admission to the state's teacher pr^>aration programs had 
combined SAT scores of more than 1000. The median SAT 
score was an estimated 972. With a majority of th(»e with low 
combined SAT scores failing CONNCEPT and thus being 
denii^ certification, the SAT scores of those who eventtially 
enter the cla^room are sure to be well above the current scores 
of college-bound seniors (908). 
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Connecticut has taken significant steps to address the prob- 
lem " perceived or real decline in the quality of teachers and 
the d\ " in the number of students interested in teaching. The 
comprehensive program of teacher testing will ensure that every 
new teacher has knowledge nott)nly of basic skills, but also of 
his or her subject area, plus demonstrated pedagogical skills in 
a clinical assessment Increased salaries and greater profession- 
alism should attract more students into teaching. 
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Student 
Achievements 



Achievement test scores are an important indicator of student 
success— and, in turn, a measure of the extent to which the public 
schools are achieving the goal of educaticml equity and excel- 
lence. The scores help to answer five questions: 

• How well arc Connecticut students achieving the 
established educational objectives? 

• How many students need remedial assistance? 

• How do the accomplishments of today's students 
compare with those of students in previous years? 

• How do Connecticut students compare to stu- 
dents nationally? 

• What are the patterns of student perfOTmance by 
race, gender and type of community? 

Connecticut has developed a balanced testing program that 
provides answers to all five questions. The Connecticut Mastery 
Test (CMT) program, initiated in the fall of 1985, is designed to 
monitor the achievement of all students at Grades 4, 6 and 8 on 
the essential skills of language arts (including reading and 
writing) and mathemutics. In addition, tl^ Connecticut Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (CAEP) tc sting program monitCH^ 
the progress of a statewide sample of students in their acquisition 
of knowledge in specific subject areas and their ability to apply 
that knowledge. 

Connecticut also compares the progress of its students 
against national test data. In order to determine how well the 
average student in Connecticut performs compared to a national 
sample of students, the CcMinecticut Mastery Test was statisti- 
cally linked to items on a nationally norm-referenced test The 
CAEP program incorporates items that have been administered 
to a national sample of suidents, and The College Board reports 
regularly on the Scholastic Aptiuide Test (SAT) performance of 
Connecticut students in comparison with their national counter- 
parts. 

In addition to test scores, Connecticut monitors the progress 
of its students on other performance indicators. These include 
patterns of courses taken, high school graduation rates, the 
activities of students after they leave school, and the achieve- 
ments cf adult learners. In oi dcr to monitor progress in achieving 
equity, much of the data is collected and analyzed by race, 
gender and type of community. This chapter describes the 
achievements of Connecticut students on a number of indicators* 



Connecticut Mastery Test 
(basic skills achievement) 

The Connecticut Mastery Test (CMT) program was initiated in 
the fall of 1985, when the 4th grade test was administered for the 
first timejollowed in fall i986bymaster> ^tingof4lh,6ihand 
8th grade students. The purpose of CMT is to measure learning 



outcomes that most students can reasonably be expected to 
master by the end of Graies 3, 5 and 7. 
Mastery tests offer several features; 



early identification of students needing reme- 
dial assistance; 

testing of a comprehensive range of academic 
skills; 

high standards for student achievemait; 
useful information about students, ^hools and 
districts; and 

monitoring of student iwogres*? over time. 



The mastery tests are criterion-referenced to help determine 
the specific level of skills possessed by students. The ^ills and 
objectives on which students are tested at various grade levels 
were identified by educators ^tewide as appropriate and rea- 
sonable for students at each of the grades tested. The goal is for 
each student to achieve mastery of all (*jectives. 

Mathematics statewide results. In mathematics, results at 
all three gr^c levels show a clear pattan of student strength in 
the ai^ of whole number computation, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, divisicMi, using time and money, and reding 
tables and graphs. However, the test results also document 
student we^esses, specifically in conceptual understandings 
and applications, particularly in the areas of fractions, estimation 



Connecticut Mastery Test 
Statewide Results in Grades 4, 6 and 8 

MATHEMATICS 
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and measurement Overall, the average number of objectives 
mastered and thepctrc.it of students above theremedialstandord 
rose with each test administration £rom 19S5 through 1987. 





Connecticut Mastery Test 






Statewide Results in Grades 4, 6 and 8 
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Language Arts statewide results. The language arts test 
consists of two reading tests, a writing composition lest and a test 
of writing mechanics and study skills. Results of the Degrees of 
Reading Power Test (DRP), a holistic measure of reading 
comprehension , show that Grade 4 students arc making progress 
toward the statewide reading goal Close to three-quarters of all 
Connecticut students tested in Grades 4 , 6 and 8 are reading at or 
above the remedial standards for these grades. 

Reading is also measured by assessing students' ability to 
literally comprehend written prose, and to make inferences and 
evaluative judgments. Generally, students exhibited gains at the 
literal, inferential and evaluative levels in listening and reading 
comprchension,when 1987 resulisare compared to 1986 results. 
Tliis trend is also true for language arts objectives such as writing 
mechanics (e.g,, capitalization, punctuation, spelling) and study 
skills (e.g., use of dictionary, table of contents, maps, charts). 

Writing has been a persistent problem in Connecticut and 
around the country, but the 1987 mastery test rcsults do show 



Connecticut Mastery Test 
Statewide Results in Grades 4* 6 and 8 
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improvement However, the process of producing good written 
essays beyond a minimally proficient level proves morc difficult 
forstudents. Although asignificanlnumberofstudcntscontinuc 
to have difficulty with the writing process, there were gains in 
writing in 1987. Overall, the increase in scores appears promis- 
ing, though incremental. 



Connecticut Mastery Test 
Statewide Results in Grades 4, 6 and 8 

WRITING 
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student growth on CMT over time. Since students who 
took the fourth grade test in 1985 subsequently took the sixth 
grade test in 1987, change in perfonnance on the CMT can be 
assessed across two years' time for this group. However, growth 
across time cannot be m^ured simply by comparing average 
raw scores on the two tests, since the Gr^e 4 and Grade 6 tests 
differ with respect to content, difficulty and length. Instead, the 
different levels of the tests must be converted to a common scale 
(known as a vertical scale) which allows performance to be 
compared across grades* 

A vertical scale was crcaf M for this purpose in both mathe- 
matics and reading compreh sion. The mathematics scale 
includes five levels, with Le> 1 1 representing the most basic 
level of mathematics skill and Level V rep^senling the highest. 
The reading comprehension scale includes four levels, with 
Level I aga i representing the lowest ability level and Level IV 
the highest The writing and language arts tests could not be 
scaled bccau todhc scoring methods used for these tests. 

The vertical scales show that group performance increased 
markedly in both mathematics (+36 scale score points) and 
reading comprehension (-^30 scale score points) from 1985 to 
1987. With lest results from future CMT administrations, the 
growth of other groups of suidenls can be monitored as they 
progress through the grades. 



Performance on the CMT can be placed in a national 
perspective since the ClvlT is linked to the newest editiwi of the 
Metropolitan AchievementT«5t(MAT-6), which was normed in 
1986, ThrcHigh this link, norms were developed for the mathe- 
matics, language arts and reading comprehensiOT tests. The 
Degre<» of Reading Power (DRP) test, which is marketed by the 
College Board, is nationally normed No nomis could be created 
for the writing test because of how this test is scored. 

Norms are expressed in percentile ranks ranging from 1 to 
99 . A national percentile rank (NPR) of 50 is equivalent to being 
"at the national average"* and is interpreted as grade level 
performance, 'A^hen examining Connecticut group perform- 
ance, an of 50 means that the average Connecticut student 
performed as well as or better than 50 percent of the students in 
the national sample. 

In every grade and content area, the national percentile 
mnking of the average Connecticut stuctent substantially ex- 
cwded the national average (50th percentile rank). In fact, the 
average Connecticut student ranks in the ui^r thinl of the 
nation's stucknts in three of the foiu* areas considered. The 
norms for mathematics and language arts are similar across all 
three grades, ranging from 65 to 69. Reading comprehension 
norms are slightly Iowa, but are also similar across all grades, 
ranging from 57 to 60, 
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Degrees of Reading Power nwrns (ranging from 67 to 74) 
anD considerably higher than the reading comprehension nwnis, 
because the DRP is based on 1981 nwrns inst^ of the 1986 
nonns used for the MAT-6. The College Board is in the process 
of re-norming the DRP, Bxui the DRP nc^s wUl be adjusted 
when this information becomes available. 

Relationships between student characteristics and 
achievement. Pursuant to the State Board of Education's 
directive to monit£K equal educational opportunities within the 
state, the State Department of Education has begun an investiga- 
tion of factors affecting the level of ediK^onal achievement of 
Connecticut's students. Analysis focused on the extent to which 
the results of the 1987 Connecticut Mastery Test varied by 
gender, race, dominant language and economic stams (based on 
participation in the free or reduced-price lunch program). The 
purpose of focusing directly on these issues is to identify the 
areas of greatest need and the factors of greatest significance in 
educational achievement, so that the Department's pn^rams 
can be channeled more effectively. 

Mastery Test achievement indicators. Two aggregate 
indicators — the Composite Remedial Index and the Composite 
Mastery Index—were developed ^cr this study and used to 
assess and compare student achievement. The Composite 
Remedial Index is the percentage of students scoring above the 



statewide remedial index in each of three content areas (mathe- 
matics, readiiig and writing). The Composite Mastery Index is 
the pen^ntage of students scoring above a more demanding 
index on each of four content areas (maihematkrs, reading, 
writing, language arts). This latter imlex was developed in c»^er 
to set up a more rigcsx)us benchmark for performance cotii^- 
son, indicative of excellence or a high level of mastery, rather 
than relying exclusively on a rwiedial or minimum benchmark, 
Relation^ip between student characteristics and 
achievement: results* Thl<; analysis of fourth, sixth and ei^th 
grade perfwmance on the 1987 Cwinecticut Mastery Test has 
revealed that the mastery te:^ perfcsmance of black and Hispanic 
students was sub^antially below that of whites; the perfcmnance 
of students in large cities was substantially below that of students 
throughout the balance of the state; and stuctents who were in the 
free/reduced-price lunch piDgram had substantially lower mas- 
icry iQsi sc(»ies than ncx^participants. Several detailed analyses 
suggested that economic status was the primary factor underly- 
ing these results. Additional analyses showed a dramatic drop in 
test scores as the concentrations of the factors of economic need 
and racial isolation increased. These analyses are fully detailed 
in the State Board of Education report titled •'Report on Three 
Perspectives on the Educational Achievement of Connecticut 
Students" (September 1988). 
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Connecticut Mastery Test 



Grade 4 Student Achievement (Composite Mastery Index) by 
Economic Status (Free/Reduced luncti Program) and 
Racial Composition of Connecticut Schools 
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Grade 4 Student Achievement (Composite Remedial Index) by 
Economic Status (Free/Reduced Lunch Program) and 
Racial Composition ci Connecticut Schools 
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Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
(subject area achievement) 

By monitoring changes in student performance over time, the 
Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress (CAEP) has 
identified strengths and weaknesses in curriculum areas since 
197L 

Since most CAEP tests include some items from the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), it is pos- 
sible to compare the performance of Connecticut's students with 
their peers around the country. In the 14 assessments conducted 
between 1971 and 1985, Connecticut's 4th, 8lh and 1 1th grade 
students outperformed students nationwide in 33 of 41 compari- 
sons. 

Although CAEP results are reported only on a statewide, 
aggregate basis, local districts may choose to test a sample of 
their students and obtain results directly from the private vendor 
responsible for grading the lest. Districts then use these results 



in planning and evaluating their insuiictional programs. 

As the CAEP program has evolwd, two features have been 
adde± performance testing (i.e., observations of student behav- 
ior/performance and/or ratings of student products) and the 
assessment of higher-order thinking skills. 

CAEP performance testing began in 1980-81 with the art 
and music assessment in which a small sample of students was 
asked to draw and sing. Since then, performance tasks have been 
built into each new assessment, requiring students to demon- 
sU^e **knowlcdge-in-use'' rather than to simply select multiple 
choice options. These perfwrnance tests have demonstrated the 
need to include more such activities in the classroom. In the 
1983-84 Business and Office Education test on accounting, for 
example, performance was significanUy *^igher on the multiple- 
choice test items than on the jcnimal exercises. The same wac 
true for the general office students, who perfumed better on the 
multiple-choice test than on the typing test, thus demonstrating 
Uie need for more pn^tice in bcnh speed and accuracy. In the 
areas of science and English, students have written essays, taken 
notes from a taped lecture, and conducted experiments. 

Two new CAEP assessments administered in the spring of 
1987 also place strong emphasis on performance. FcK-eign 
language tests in French, German, Italian and Spanish included 
speaking and writing sections in addition to the reading, listen- 
ing and culture sections. In general, students in all languages do 
better on items which test literal comprehension skills than on 
those which require students to make inferences, draw conclu- 
sions ctt" evaluate data. In the vocational education areas of 
drafting, graphic arts and small engines, practical tests such as 
repairing engines and making drawings were administered to a 



Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
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subset of students. Students in the cOTiprchensive high schools 
and vocational-technical schools wac tested in drafting, graphic 
arts and small engines in April 1987. Achdss five performance 
tasks in drafting, an average of 71.6 percent of students at 
comprehensive high schools and 74.2 percent of vocational- 
technical school students met standards of perfc^ance ex- 
pected of an entry-level employee. On 12 performance jobs in 
graphic arts, an average of 93.7 jx^ent of students at compre- 
hensive high schools and 93.5 percent of vocational-technical 
school students met the performance standards. No results were 
reported for pcrfcamancc tasks in small engine repair because 
too few students were tested in this subject area. 

A seccMid characteristic of the new CAEP assessments is the 
inclusion of items that test higher-order thinking skills. One 
common finding of both the mastery test program and recent 
CAEP assessments is the general weakness of students in this 
area. These weaknesses are summarized in the table below. 



National Testing 

of College-Bound Students 



Each year The College Board provides the Connecticut results 
for thiee of its national testing programs: (1) the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test/National Merit Scholarship Qualifying 
Test (PS AT/NMSQT); (2) the ScholasUc Aptitude Test (SAT) 
and AchievemOTt Tests; and (3) the Advanced Placement (AP) 
Tests. This information makes it possible to monitor the per- 
formance of public and nonpublic school students who arc 
planning to attend college. 

Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test and National 
Merit Scholar^ip Program. Many students who plan to 
attend college elect to take the Preliminar) Scholastic Aptitude 
Test in the fall of their junior year in high school. The lest is not 



Synthesis of Findings on Higher-Order Thinking Skills in the 
Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress Program 

1982-1987* 

Curriculum 

Area Year Findings 

Social Studies 1982-83 • difficulty in recognizing associations such as cause and effect 

• difficulty in drawing conclusions from evidence and interpreting data 
displays 

• difficulty in solving problems 

English 
Language 

Arts 1983-84 • difficulty in analysis and evaluation within the context of actual writing, 

reading and listening 

• difficulty in marshalling support and elaborating on points of view or 
positions 

Science 1984-85 • difficulty in undcrstandmg science processes, such as distinguishing 

between observations and inferences 

• difficulty in designing multl variable experiments and drawing conciu^ions 

• misconceptions in measurement and concepts such as acceleration and 
conservation of energy 

Foreign 

Language 1 986-87 • students performed more poorly in the productive domains of speaking and 

writing than in the receptive domains of reading and listening 



Tlic 1986 edition of Meeting tfie Challenge: Condition of Education in Connecticut provides a more in-dcpth discussion of 
higher-order tliinking skills achievement. 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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only a helpful trial run for the SAT, it is also used by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation as the basis for determining 
scholarship scmifinalists and letter of commendation recipients. 

The PSAT, a somewhat shorter and easier version of the 
SAT, consists of verbal and mathematics sections with a scoring 
scale of 20 to 80. In 1987, Connecticut students had average 
scores that were slightly higher than those of their peers across 
the country but slightly lower than the 1 986 smte averages. Their 
average verbal score (42,1) was 1.7 points higher than the 
national average; the mathematics average (45.1) was 0. 1 points 
higher. 



Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test/National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (PSAT/NMSQT) 
Average Scores for College-Bound Juniors 





Expected 










Test 


Year of 


Verbal 


Mathematics 


Year 


Graduation 


CT 


Nation 


CT 


Nation 


1987 


1989 


42.1 


40.4 


45.1 


45.0 


1986 


1988 


42.2 


40.9 


45.3 


45.0 


1985 


1987 


42.5 


40.9 


45.5 


45.0 


1984 


1986 


42.4 


41.0 


44.6 


44.2 


1983 


1985 


42.4 


40.9 


45.3 


44.7 


1982 


1984 


42.3 


41.1 


45.0 


44.7 


1981 


1983 


42.8 


41.5 


45.6 


45.1 


1980 


1982 


41.9 


40.6 


45.2 


45.2 


1979 


1981 


41.6 


40.3 


45.3 


45.3 


1978 


1980 


42.2 


40.6 


45.3 


44.8 



Source: The College Board 



National Merit Scholarship Program 





Ment 


Numbei 


Connecticut 


Percent 


Test 


Program 


of 


Commended 


Commended 


Year 


Year 


Schools 


scholars 


CI 


iNation 


1987 


1989 


160 


1,010 




3.1 


1986 


1988 


157 


957 


3.7 


3.1 


1985 


1987 


169 


1,073 


4.3 


3.2 


1984 


1986 


163 


965 


4.0 


3.2 


1983 


1985 


157 


1,004 


4.5 


3.3 


1982 


1984 


166 


1,074 


4.3 


3.2 


1981 


1983 


173 


1,190 


4.5 


3.2 


1980 


1982 


170 


1,151 


4.2 


3.2 


1979 


1981 


171 


1,086 


4.0 


3.0 



Source: National Merit Scholarship Corporation 



All students who lake the PSAT arc automatically consid- 
ered for a scholarship award or recognition through the National 
Merit Scholarship Program. Awards arc made two years later 
when the students enter college. The highest scoring students are 
designated scmifinalists. Students with high scores, but below 
the scmifinalists, receive letters of commendation. In the Merit 
Program year 1989 (based on PSATs taken in 1987), 200 
students from 80 public and nonpublic schools in Conna'ticut 
were scmifinalists, and 1,010 students from 160 of ConnccU- 
cut's public and nonpublic schools were designated to receive 
letters of commendation. This represented 42 percent of those 
who toc^k the PSAT in Connecticut, compared io 3. 1 percent of 
the national test takers. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test. According to Tlie College 
Board, the SAT "is a measure of basic reasoning abilities in two 
areas: verbal and mathematical." Many college admissions 
officers use test results to supplement a student's high sch(X)l 



record because the SAT has proved valid as a predictor of 
success in college* 

Connecticut students dipped slightly on their SAT scores in 
1987-88. The average verbal score was 436, down three points 
from 1986-87. The average mathematics score declined one 
point each year for three years, to 472 in 1987-88* 

Connecticut has the rare combinatiw ofahigh participation 
rate and high scores on the SAT. Connecticut's participation rate 
of 76*2 percent in 1988 was the highest participation rate ever 
rccorckd by any state. Nationally, 42 percent of all graduates 
took the SAT. In general, acconling to the College Board, the 
higher the panicipation rate, the lower the average state scores 
will be. This is not entirely true of Connecticut, however. In 
1987-88, for example, Connecticut's verbal average was 8 
points higher and the mathematics average was only 4 points 
lower than the national averages. Even this comparison is mis- 
leading, however, because the ^^national*" average includes the 
scores of only a select few students in the 28 states where a 
comparable exam (such as ACT) is administered. (In Iowa, for 
example, 5 percent of the graduates lake the SAT, but about 62 
percent are college-bound.) When compared with the 21 states 
where a majority of college-bound students take the SAT, 
Connecticut's average verbal and mathematical SAT scores are 
15 points and 4 points higher, respectively. 

The percentage of Connecticut students scoring 600 or 
bctteron the verbal section dropped to 8.1 percent, lower than the 
previous year's ten-year high of 9.1 percent. The 17.1 percent 
scoring above 600 on the mathematics section was LI percent- 
age points below the previous year's level. 

There continues to be a gap between the scores of males and 
females. On the SAT verbal, Connecticut males averaged 443 
and females 431 in 1987-88. The difference between the male 
and female averages, also evident nationally, has rangc>d from 3 
to 13 points in the past ten years. In 1987-88 the mean SAT 
mathematical score of Connecticut males was 492, and that of 
females was 454, This difference of 38 points was the smallest 
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ever recorded in the state. In the past ten years the gap has been 
as wide as 50 points (1981-82). 



The high participation rale on the SAT reflects the high 
si;indards and expectations held for all Connecticut students. 
Equity in access to higher education is a goal which is clearly 
stressed. This is reflected in the fact that the participation of 
niinority students on the SAT rose 1.5 percentage points (from 
1 1.7% to 13.2%) in one year (from 1986-87 to 1987^88). Even 
with this increase in paiticipation, the gaps in combined SAT 
scores between white students and black and Hispanic students 
narrowed again in 1987-88 to the smallest differences ever. This 
three-year trend is a result of higher combined average scores for 
black and Hispan ic students and a lower combined average score 
for white students. In 1987-88, a 19-point increase for Hispanic 
students and a one-point decrease for while students resulted in 
a difference in combined average scores of 164 points, the 
smallest ever recorded in the slate. Black students' average 
score remained unchanged in 1987-88, but the one-point de- 
crease for white students narrowed this gap slightly. The 
differences, however, are still significant: The average com- 
bined SAT score for white students in 1987-88 was 927, while 
the average score for black students was 725 and for Hispanic 
students, 763. At ^33, the average combined score for Oriental 
students was six points higher than that for white students. In 



fact, except for two years (1984-85 and 1985-86), Oriental 
students have consistently outscored white students over the last 
dec^e* 

Data such as this is important, because achievements of 
subgroups of students on the SAT constitute one of the bench- 
marks by which progress toward ensuring educational equity for 
all chilcbtsn w ill be measured. 




SAT Scores by Gender 



Verbal Mathematical 



Year 


Male 


Femalr. 


Male 


Female 


1987-88 


443 


431 


492 


454 


1986-87 


442 


435 


496 


452 


1985-86 


444 


437 


499 


451 


1984-85 


444 


436 


499 


454 


1983-84 


443 


430 


490 


447 


1982-83 


437 


429 


489 


443 


1981-82 


437 


428 


490 


440 


1980-81 


436 


424 


488 


439 


1979-80 


434 


428 


487 


446 


1978-79 


437 


434 


488 


443 


1977-78 


441 


435 


493 


447 



Source; The College Board 



Test of Standard Written English, Since 1974-75 the 
SAT has included the Test of Standard Written English (TS WE), 
which evaluates, on a scale of 20 to 80, students* ability to 
recognize standard written English. It was developed to help 
colleges place students in freshman English courses. On this 



Combined SAT Scores By Race 



Year 


Black 


Oriental 


Hispanic 


White 


TOTAL 


1987-88 


725 


933 


763 


927 


908 


1986-87 


725 


930 


744 


928 


912 


1985-86 


718 


922 


745 


928 


914 


1984-85 


715 


928 


750 


934 


915 


1983-84 


708 


957 


729 


923 


904 


1982-83 


698 


936 


721 


9l8 


897 


1981-82 


701 


933 


716 


916 


895 


1980-81 


680 


942 


717 


910 


892 


1979-80 


691 


930 


721 


915 


896 


1978-79 


684 


944 


706 


916 


900 


1977-78 


688 


959 


728 


924 


907 



Source: The College Board 



Average Sctiolastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) Scores For College-Bound Seniors 



Average 
Scores 



480 • 
470 1 
460 
450 
440 1 
430 
420 ■ 
410 ' 



400 




Connecticut, Math 




Nation. Verbal 



"1 1 — I 1 1 1 1 1 1 — I — I— 

78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 
Year of Graduation 



Source; The College Board 
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test, the average Connecticut score (43.5) has remained stable 
for two consecutive years and is only 02 points below the 
highest score of the decade (1977-78). In a similar trend, 
national scores have remained stable for two years but trail 
Connecticut by 0.5 points. 

Female students continue to outperform males on this test, 
generally by a margin of 1 3 to 1 ,9 points. Results in Connecticut 
on this test over the past dccacfc have remained relatively stable, 
varying by no more than 0.9 points for males and 1.1 points for 
females. 



Test of Standard Written English 
Average Scores of College-Bound Seniors 
Scale: 20 to 80 



Males 



Females 



Total 



Year 


CT 


Naiion 


CT 


Nation 


CT 


Nation 


1987-88 


42.7 


42.3 


44.2 


43.7 


43.5 


43.0 


1986-87 


42.7 


42.3 


44.4 


43.7 


43.6 


43.0 


1985-86 


42.1 


41.9 


43.6 


43.2 


42.8 


42.6 


1984-85 


42.6 


42.0 


44.1 


43.1 


43.4 


42.7 


1983-84 


42.5 


41.9 


44.1 


43.3 


43.3 


42.6 


1982-83 


42.1 


41.6 


43.7 


43.0 


43.0 


42.3 


1981-82 


41.8 


41.7 


43.1 


42.8 


42.5 


42.3 


1980-81 


41.9 


41.5 


43.3 


42.9 


42.6 


42.2 


1979-80 


42.3 


41.7 


43.7 


43.0 


43.0 


42.4 


1978-79 


42.3 


41.8 


44.2 


43.2 


43.3 


42.5 


1977-78 


42.8 


42.0 


44.6 


43.5 


43.7 


42.8 



Source: The College Board 



Achievement Tests and Advanced Placement Tests* 
Unlike the verbal and mathematical sections of the SAT, which 
measure general aptitude, achievement tests measure how well 



a student performs in a subject area. The College Board notes 
that high scores on the achievement test "depend to a consider- 
able extent on the opportunities offered in secondary school for 
learning the particular concepts and skills measured by the 
tests.^ In 1987-88, 10,427 of Connecticut's graduates (26 
percent) took at least one Achievement Test, more than three 
times the national percoitage (8 percent). As with the SAT, a 
higher participation rate generally means lower performance. 

On a scale of 200 to 800, Connecticut students in 1988 
averaged 532, up thr^ points from the 1985-86 year. The 
average achievement test scores for students nationally was 543, 
one point lower than the 1987 mean but 16 points higher than 
1973, Connecticut students took tests in history (American and 
European), computers (Pascal), English composition and litera- 
ture, foreign languages (French, German, Hd)rew, Latin, Span- 
ish), two levels of mathematics, and the ^iences (biology, 
chemistry and physics). 

The College Board's Advanced Placement (AP) examina- 
tions give any high scho^^^ student (not only those enrolled in 
advanced placement coui^s) an opportunity to demonstmte 
cor ^ge-level ^hievcment for which they may receive college 
credit or be exempted firom required courses. In May 1988, 
5,666 students from 172 public and nonpublic Connecticut 
school s took a total of 8 ,206 Advanced Placement exam ination s. 
A slight majority of the test takers, 55,8 percent^ attended public 
schools. 

Advanced Placement tests are scored on a scale from 1 to 5, 
with mcKt colleges granting credit for a score of 3 or higher. In 
1987-88, 73.5 percent of the 8,206 AP examinations taken by 
Connecticut students received a score of 3 or higher; this is a drop 
ofO.2 percentage points from 1986-87. Nationally, 67,2 percent 
ofstudcnts scored at this level. Theav/^- scores of Connecti- 
cut public school students were highvi than those of public 
school students nationally and of nonpublic school students in 
the state. While 71.6 percentof Connecticut's public school test 
takers earned scores of 3 or higher, the national average was 66 
percent; 75.7 percent of the state's nonpublic school students 
taking the test achieved scores of 3 or better. 



Year 



Schools 
Total Public 



Advanced Placement Test Participants 



Students 
Total Public 



Minorities 
Total Public 



Public School 
Participation Rates 
Seniors Juniors 



1987-88 


172 


118 


5,666 


3,163 


554 


266 


6.0% 


2.6% 


1986-87 


154 


108 


5,420 


2,809 


385 


176 


4.9% 


2.3% 


1985-86 


163 


105 


4.851 


2,529 


369 


159 


5.0% 


2.2% 


1984-85 


155 


99 


4,533 


2,315 


332 


131 


4.5% 


1.9% 


1983-84 


155 


99 


4,220 


2.134 


305 


113 


4.3% 


1.8% 


1982-83 


154 


98 


3,790 


1,929 


265 


na 


na 


na 


1981-82 


143 


na 


3,604 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


1980-81 


143 


na 


3,570 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


1979-80 


139 


na 


3,111 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


1978-79 


133 


na 


2,749 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 



Source: The College Board 
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Advanced Placement Test Results 

Pcarent of teste sc(mi 3 or bcUer* 





All Students 


Public School Students 


Year 


CT 


Nation 


CT 


Nation 


1987-88 


73.5 


67.2 


71,6 


66.0 


1986-87 


73.7 


67.6 


74.2 


66,4 


1985-86 


76.1 


68.6 


75.7 


67.0 


1984-85 


74,8 


67,1 


75.4 


65.7 


1983-84 


76.5 


69.5 


75.7 


68.6 


1982-83 


76 


70 


na 


na 


1981-82 


75 


70 


na 


na 


1980-81 


76 


71 


na 


na 


1979-80 


77 


70 


na 


na 


1978-79 


77 


71 


na 


na 



* Test score scale is from 1 to 5. 



Source: The College Board 



High School Graduates 

After peaking at 52.586 in 1978. the total number of high school 
diplomas awarded annually in Connecticut has experienced a 
fairly consistent decline (with a slight increase in 1987). jHimar- 
ily due to declining enrollments in the public schools. MiK;h of 
the decline occurred between 1983 and 1986. when the total 
number of graduates dropped from 50,152 to 43,484. 



High School Diplomas 



Year of 


Local 


Vocational- 


Non- 






Graduation 


Public 


Technical 


public 


GED 


Toial 


1987 


31.129 


2.282 


6,005 


4,523 


43,939 


1986 


30.479 


2.479 


5.836 


4.690 


43,484 


1985 


31.880 


2.634 


5.914 


4,068 


44,496 


1984 


33.686 


2.626 


6.048 


4.488 


46,848 


1983 


36.204 


2.503 


6.229 


5,216 


50,152 


1982 


37.706 


2.518 


6.029 


4.625 


50,878 


1981 


38.577 


2,410 


6,021 


3,984 


50,992 


1980 


37.683 


2.355 


6.027 


4,883 


50,948 


1979 


39.727 


2.206 


6.186 


4310 


52,429 


1978 


39,914 


2,267 


6.088 


4,317 


52,586 


1977 


40.393 


2.233 


6.049 


3,877 


52,552 


1976 


40.612 


2.040 


5.961 


3,945 


52,558 


1975 


40.479 


1,838 


5,915 


3,662 


51,894 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



During this same period, the total of nonpublic high school 
graduates increased (5.915 in 1975. 6.005 in 1987). while the 
number of vocational-technical graduates rose steadily through 



1985, then fell slightly through 1987. The number of General 
Educational Development (GED) diplomas rose from 3.662 in 
1975 to 5,216 in 1983, dropping back to 4,523 in 1987, 

GradiiatioD Rate. The high school graduation rate is an 
estimate of the percentage of ninth graders enrolled in public 
schools who are graduated fot*** y^rs later. The r^ is calculated 
by dividing the number of graduates by the number of ninth 
grade students four years earlier. Graduatk^n rates are used as an 
indicator of the "holding power'' of high schools. This statistic, 
when aggregated statewide, provides a good indication of the 
overall number of students from each class who successfully 
ccHTipIete high school in Connecticut. The graduation rate does, 
however, have a weakness: it provides no information about the 
progress of individual stiKlents through the system. It docs not. 
for example, account for student migration, accelerated comple- 
tion or mortality. The graduation rate simply describes the 
behavior of a cohort, namely each successive ninth grade class, 
bulgives no infon ation about individual members of the group. 




Graduatfon Rate of Public School Students 
in Connecticut 

Number of 



Year of 


Number of 


9th Graders 


Percent 


Graduation 


Graduates 


4 Years Earlier 


Complclir 


1987 


31,129 


39,952 


77.9 


1986 


30,479 


39,484 


77.2 


1985 


31.880 


40.934 


77.9 


1984 


33,686 


43,322 


77.8 


1983 


36,204 


46,455 


77.9 


1982 


37,706 


49,706 


75.9 


1981 


38,235 


50,688 


75.4 


1980 


37,683 


50,447 


74,7 


1979 


39,727 


52,241 


76.0 


1978 


39,914 


51,5iO 


77.5 


1977 


40,393 


51,179 


78.9 



Source: ConiKXlicul I>epartment of Education 



Consequently, liule can be said about the turnover rate or the 
relative impact of such factors as transfers, retention and drop- 
outs on the overall graduation rate of each class. Nevertheless, 
the graduation rate offers some very important insights. 

The 1987 graduation rate of 77.9 percent for Connecticut's 
public high schools is essentially unchanged since 1983. Over 
the past decade, in f^t, the mte has varied only moderately from 
a high of 78.9 percent in 1977 to a low of 74.7 percent in 1980. 

In 1983, there were 39.952 students enrolled in the ninth 
grade in Connecticut public schools. In 1987, 31 .129 students 
graduated from these high schools, resulting in a graduation rate 
of 77.9 percent for the class of 1987. When graduation rates are 
calculated for subgroups within this graduating class, there are 
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clear dilTcrcnccs in the graduation rate by race, with the rate for 
black and Hispanic students signiftcanily lower than that for 
while smdcnts. For example, in 1987, the graduation rate was 
82.5 percent for white students, 61.1 percent for black students 
and 48.2 percent for Hispanic students. In fact, except for a slight 
decrease in 1986, the graduation rate for white students has 
steadily increased, while the graduation rate for minority stu- 
dents has fluctuated, but generally in a downward m:nd. 

The 1987 graduation rate for the state's vocational-techni- 
cal schools was 63.3 percent, down from 67.5 percent in 1986. 



Graduation Rates of Public School 
Minority Students in Connecticut 



Year of 
Graduation 

1987 
1986 
1985 
1984 
1983 



Overall 

77.9 
77.2 
77.9 
77.8 
77.9 



Percent Graduating — 

White Black Hispanic AI/AA 



82.5 
81.1 
82.5 
82.4 
81.2 



61.1 
64.3 
61.7 
61.0 
62.9 



48.2 
49.2 
46.2 
45.9 
50.8 



98.9 
80.9 
83.0 
na 
nn 



Source: Connecticut Dcparunenl of Education 



As with local public school graduation rales, it cannoi be 
assumed that students not graduating with their class have 
dropped out of school. Many vocational-technical students 
return to their local high schools to complete their education, 
accounting for part of the attrition of students from each class. 





High School Equivalency 






Examinations, 1977-^7 






Number of 


Number of 






Tests 


Tests 


Percent 


Year 


Adnunistcred 


Passed 


Passing 


1987 


6,711 


4,523 


67.4 


1986 


6,882 


4,690 


68.1 


1985 


6,482 


4,068 


62.7 


1984 


7,235 


4,488 


62.0 


1983 


7 636 


5,216 


68.3 


1982 


7,987 


4,625 


57.9 


1981 


6,588 


3,984 


60.5 


1980 


6,804 


4,883 


71.8 


1979 


7,230 


4,310 


59.6 


1978 


7,297 


4,317 


59.2 


1977 


7,772 


3,877 


49.9 


Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



High School Equivalency Examinations. In 1987.4,523 
adulis passed either all pms of the General Educational Devel- 
opment (GED) test or. upon retaking the test, passed the pans 
failed previously, thus qualifying for a high school equivalency 
diploma. This represents 67.4 percent of the students taking the 
test, well exceeding the ten-year average of 63.7 percent Of all 
those who took the GED test in 1987. 2,906 prepared for the test 



Public High School Graduate; Continuing Their F.ducation 



Year of ToiaP 
Graduation Graduates 



Total ^ 
Education 



4-Year 
College 



2-Ycar 
College 



Vocational 
Program 



Other 
Education 







Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


1987 


31,129 


21,798 


70.0 


15,776 


50.7 


4,127 


13.2 


1,487 


4.8 


408 


1.3 


1985 


31,880 


21,252 


66.7 


14,598 


45.8 


4,317 


13.5 


1,854 


5.8 


483 


1.5 


1983 


36,204 


23,581 


65.1 


15,614 


43.1 


4,975 


13.7 


2,419 


6.7 


573 


1.6 


1981 


38,577 


24,199 


62.7 


16338 


42.4 


4,706 


12.2 


2,565 


6.6 


590 


1.5 


1979 


39,727 


24,328 


61.2 


16,381 


41.2 


4.899 


12.3 


2,506 


6.3 


542 


1.4 


1977 


40,393 


24,240 


60.0 


15,892 


39.3 


5,245 


12.9 


2,803 


6.9 


300 


0.7 



1 Includes graduates from Norwich Free Academy, Gilbert School and Woodstock Academy; excludes vcKalional-tcchnical 
school graduates. 

2 The activity of approximately five percent of the students is unknown. 
Note: Percentages are percent of total graduates. 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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in public school adult education courses; 78 percent of these 
students passed the test, up 1.8 percratage points from 1985* 

Postsecondary education* An important indicate of edu- 
cational outcome is the activities stuctenis pursue after they 
graduate from high school Traditionally, a high percentage of 
Connecticiu's high school graduates cmtinue their formal edu- 
cation. Most high school giaduates going on to higher education 
attend four-year colleges or universities (50.7% of all 1987 
graduates), while a smaller percentage (13,2% of 1987 gradu- 
ates) go to two-year colleges. The four-year college attendance 
figure is the highest ever recorded for Connecticut. An addi- 
tional 4.8 percent of 1987 graduates are enrolled in vocational 
education progn^ms. The dramatic increase in the percentage of 
local public high school graduates attending four-year colleges 
has kept the number of students at approximately the same level 
as ten years ago, despite a decline of more than 9,000 in the total 
number of graduates since 1977. 



Notable disparities are seen between minority and nonmi- 
nority students. In addition to having much lower graduaticm 
rates than their while counterparts, minority graluates are less 
likely to continue their formal education. In 1987, while 71.9 
percent of white gr^uates went on to some form of postsecon- 
dary education, the percentage was 58,7 for minority graduates. 
It should be noted, however, that both percentages represent all- 
tiiiic highs. 

Career*related activities. In 1987, 25.7 percent of public 
high school graduates sought to enter the work force immedi- 
ately following graduation. AmcMig minority students, 33.5 
pCTcent pursued carciar-related activities. Of the minority stu- 
dents who entered iome type of carcCT-related activity, 71.4 
percent found employment, 20.9 percent entered the miliary 
and 7.8 percent were rcported as unemployed. Of white stuctenLs 
who graduated in 1987, 24,4 percent entered carccr-rclated 
activities as follows: 84 ,8 parent employed; 11.5 percent in the 
military; and 3.7 percent unemployed. 



Public High School Graduate in Career^Related Activities 



Year of TotaP Seeking Careers^ Military Employed Unemployed 



Graduation 


Graduates 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1987 


31,129 


8,012 


25.7 


1,066 


13.3 


6,584 


82.2 


362 


4.5 


1985 


31,880 


9,186 


28.8 


1,310 


14.3 


7,208 


78.5 


668 


7.3 


1983 


36;204 


10,785 


29.8 


1,548 


14.4 


7,979 


74.9 


1,258 


11.7 


1981 


38,577 


11,751 


30.5 


1,446 


12.3 


9,008 


76.7 


1,297 


11.0 


1979 


39,727 


13,040 


32.8 


1,406 


10.8 


10,383 


79.6 


1,251 


9.6 


1977 


40,393 


13,166 


32.6 


1.610 


12.2 


9,808 


74.5 


1,748 


13.3 


1975 


40,479 


13,241 


32.7 


1,463 


11.0 


9,820 


74.2 


1,958 


14.8 



1 Includes graduates from Norwich Free Academy, Gilbert School and Woodstock Academy; excludes vocational-technical 
school graduates. 

2 Tne activity of approximately five percent of the students is unknown. 
Note: Percentages are percent of those seeking careers. 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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Programs 

To understand the full range of what is meant by educational 
programs, it is essential to examine the answers to three central 
questions: 

• What is being taught? 

• Who is ica:hing it? 

• What rcsoun:es are available to both the teacher and the 
stuiknt to help make the learning experience as successful 
as possible? 

The teacher is the center of the educational universe. It is 
therefore critical that we ensure that only the best ediK:ators arc 
teaching Connecticut's children. To do this, Connecticut has 
directed significant resources to enhance teacher salaries, rede- 
sign the certification system, provide testing of and support for 
student and beginning teachers, and require continuing profes- 
sional dcvelopmeni of experienced teachers. This chapter on 
programs begins, therefore, with a detailed discussion of Con- 
necticut's commitment to the teaching profession. 

Also iiKluded here arc discussions of the following, which 
encompass ihe other questions noted above: 

• InsU-uctional progran-s, including early childhood initia- 
tives, graduation requirements and the Common Core of 
learning, vocational education and adult education; 

• Support programs, including equity initiaUves, special 
education. child nutrition, bilingual education. compcnsa- 
lory and migrant education; and 

• Rehabilitation services for both youth and adults who 
requia^ unique programs of training and support in order to 
Icam or releam skills essential to independence in work, 
family and community life. 

The Connecticut Continuum: Connecticut's 
Commitment to the Teaching Profession 

Connecticut has been addressing the pivotal role of teachers in 
education for almost a decade. Concerned about the ability of 
public schcx)ls to attract and retain quality teachers, Connecticut 
K^gan to address improvements in teaching in 1980, In 1986, 
afieryearsofactiviiy conceptualizing and developing programs, 
the Education Enhanccmcni Act was passed. Programs related 
to ensuring professional competence wiihin four phases of a 
teacher's career— the decision to become a teacher, preparation, 
inducuon and conunuing pmfcssional gro vth -were specified 
in ihe legislation. 

Decision Initiatives 

Salary Enhancement— The salary sections of the Education 
Enhancement Act provided slate funds to increase Connecticut 
teacher salaries to among the highest in the nation. In 1987-88, 



the average salary of all Connecticut teachers was $34,170— 
16.1 percent more than before the act's implementation. The 
median starting salary increased 20.3 percent in the same period 
to $20,465. 

Certiflcation — The system has been redesigned to acknowl- 
edge the professional (kvelopment stages of a teacher's career. 
The two-tier system of a provisional and standard teaching 
certificate has been replaced by a three-tier system with initial, 
provisional and professional educator certificates. 

Alternate Route to Certification — Highly qualified indi- 
viduals can become certified to teach through this program, 
after completing an intensive, special program and two years of 
closely supervised full-time teaching in a Connecticut public 
school. To be consid^ \ for admission to the program, indi- 
viduals must prcsen; . j ng subject matter background and the 
requisite liberal arts ctxarses in addition to other evidence of 
potential for a successful teaching career. This program was 
offered for the first time in thesummerof 1988io 115 individu- 
als. Approximately 80 were expected to begin teaching in the 
Connecticut public schools in the fall of 1988. 

Preparation Initiatives 

CONNCEPT — The Connecticut Competency Examination 
for Prospective Teachers (CONNCEPT) ensures that prospec- 
tive teachers have essential skills in readings writing and mathe- 
matics. Satisfactory completion of CONNCEPT is required for 
formal admittance to a Connecticut teacher preparation pro- 
gram. CONNCEPT is also a prerequisite for certification, 
regardless of where one has trained to be a teacher or prior 
teaching experience. 

Teacher Preparation Programs — The state has revised and 
strengthened criteria for approving teacher education and 
preparation programs. This work was done in cooperation with 
the Boardof Governors for Higher Education and Connecticut's 
colleges and universities. 

Connecticut's Teaching Competencies — These establish a 
standard of competency and a common language of teaching for 
public school teachers. The competencies include 15 skills 
which a teacher must develop in order to earn a provisional 
educator certificate. 

Academic Major— Connecticut has revised its requirements 
for prospective teachers, Graduates will need to major in the 
specific subject area they plan to teach or, for clemcntar>' 
teachers, in a specially designed inierdisciplinar>' major, rather 
than in education. 

CONNTENT — This examination, which ensures that pro- 
spective teachers have the content knowledge critical to their 
subject specialization, is a requirement for initial certification. 
The slate is phasing in CONNTENT exams in 23 subja^t areas. 

Cooperating Teacher Program — This program allows spc- 
cially-trained, experienced teachers to assist student teachers in 
\iic\r first classroom experiences. Developing teachers receive 
support and feedback, while the veteran teachers undergo per- 
sonal development by sharing knowledge and skills. Approxi- 
mately 4, 100 educators were trained in 1986-87 and 1987-88 to 
serve as cooperating teachers. 




Initial Educator Certificate— This is granted to qualified 
individuals who have met the CONNCEPT and CONNTENT 
requirements. It is valid for one year, and may be renewed once 
under certain circumstances, as beginning teachers participate 
in a fwmal induction program. 

Induction Initiatives 

BEST — ^The Beginning Educator Support and Training 
(BEST) Program provides a combination of support and assess- 
ment for the beginning teacher. In this program, mentors serve 
as role models and guide beginning teachers as they develop the 
skills outlined in the Connecticut Teaching Competencies. In 

1986- 87 and 1987-88, approximately 4,100 teachers were 
trained to serve in this role. In addition, trained assessors 
(including teachers, administrators and other educators) conduct 
classroom observation assessments to verify that new teachers 
have achieved a level of competency warranting provisional cer- 
tification. This program was piloted in approximately 60 dis- 
tricts in 1988-89. 

Provisional Educator Certificate — This is granted to indi- 
viduals who have successfully completed BEST. It is valid for 
eight ycars- 

Career Initiatives 

Professional Educator Certificate— This certificate is 
granted to teachers who have earned a provisional educator 
certificate and subsequently have complcied at least three years 
of successful teaching and 30 hours of college-level study in ac- 
cordance with regulations relative to the certificate. In order to 
maintain their professional educator certificates, teachers will 
have to complete nine continuing education units (CEUs) every 
five years (a total of 90 hours of professional development) 
beginning July 1, 1989. 

Institute for Teaching md Learning— State-supported in- 
stitutes, workshops iiiiii conferences sponsored by the Institute 
for Teaching and Learning' give teachers and administrators the 
opportunity to develop new skills and knowledge at every 
development;^! stage of their careers. The Institute will also help 
teachers to gain CEUs and to maintain tlicir professional educa- 
tor certificates at no cost to them. 

Ongoing and systematic professional development is a major 
commitment of" itic State Board of Education. The centerpiece of 
this cftort IS the State Department of Education's Institute for 
TcachingandLeaming, which began in the summer of 1984 with 
a budget of $500,0(X). Twenty-four courses in a variety of in- 
su-uctional areas were offered to 600 teachers. 

The Institute has progressively increased its coarse offerings 
as funding for the program has grown. In 1987-88, the Institute 
was funded at S2.8 million and offered more than 1 50 courses to 
approximately 3, (XX) teachers. 

At the same time, the Institute has expanded to include a series 
of conferences and workshops held throughout the year. During 
the 1985-86 school ycarjhc Institute presented conferences and 
workshop programs which atu-actcd 2,000 participants. By 

1987- 88, tliis asjiect of the Institute offered conferences which 



attracted 4,000 teachers on the following topics: language arts, 
social studies, middle school mathematics, writing, physical 
education, professional development, substance abuse preven- 
tion, and early childhood. 

A new and significant program of the Institute for Teaching 
and Learning, the Connecticut Principals' Academy, was initi- 
ated during the 1985-86 school year. The Academy provided a 
convocation, 14 workshops and four conferences aimed at 
improving skills of public school principals. Approximately 
1,150 Connecticut ^ministrators participated in these pro- 
grams. In 1987-88, the Academy offered a statewide convoca- 
tion, 7 workshops and 14 conferences attended by approxi- 
mately 1,500 administrators in the slate. 

IVofessional Development Grants— There arc numerous 
professional development activities at the local school disU'ict 
leveL In 1985, c^h school disuict submitted a five-year profes- 
sional development plan aimed at meeting the needs of its 
teachers and administrators. The Department annually grants 
$2.5 million to local school districts to help support the activities 
identified in the five-year plans. 

Career Incentive Grant^The state provides career incen- 
tive grants to local school districts to ma?iimi/c the professional 
growth of staff and provide recognition and leadership opportu- 
nities. Among potential incentive opportunities arc career lad- 
ders and differentiated staffing patterns. In 1987-88 the Depart- 
ment granted S373,819 to 61 districts for this activity. 

Teacher Evaluation Grants— New Teacher Evaluation 
Guidelines established by the Slate Board of Education call for 
much more direct supervision and evaluation of schcxM district 
personnel than previous guidelines. With state grants, Ux:al 
disu*icts are using these guidelines to plan for the establishment 
of innovative teacher evaluation programs. In 1987-88 the 
Department granted $465,636 to 80 districts for planning. 

Recognition— Two slate programs recognize excellence in 
teaching. The Celebration of Excellence program honors crea- 
tive teachers and theirinnovativecurriculum projects. Awardces 
receive apcrsonal cash award and funds to share their curriculum 
projects with others. In 1987-88, approximately 2(X) teachers 
were recognized through the Celebration of Excellence. 

The Connecticut Teacher of the Year program recognizes 
teachers who have inspired a love for learning in their students 
and who have distinguished themselves in the profession. 



Early Childhood Initiatives 

Traditionally, instructional programs in the public sch<x)ls have 
begun in kindergarten and lasted through Grade 12. During the 
past five to ten years, however, respected researchers have 
documented that young children involved in high-quality early 
childhood programs reap many benefits from those programs in 
later years. 

Many educators are convinced that program? for handi- 
capped andat-risk infantsandtoddlcrs arc appropriate from birth 
on. The Department, using federal and state money, has been 
able to fund such early intervention programs. A demonstration 



center has been scl up in the Hartford area to coordinate services 
for dcvelopmentally delayed infants and their families. Started 
in November 1987, the center has served approximately 103 
children and their families. 

A numlx:r of con verging fjK:tors underscore the desirability of 
providing services to all preschool-age children. Four-Year- 
Olds, Their Families and Public Schools, a report developed by 
an advisor)' committee to the Slate Board of Education, docu- 
mented the need and offered a set of recommendations to 
establish such programs. 

Although pnckindergartcn enrollment in Connecticut's pub- 
lic schools increased slightly to 3,830 in 1987-88, licensed day- 
care centers, which numbered 1,110 in 1985 with 46,955 chil- 
dren enrolled, increased by January 1988 to 1^72 licensed 
centers with approximately 62,980 children enrolled. 

In support of the State Board of Education's Goal V™to Im- 
prove and Expand Early Childhood Pmgrams — the Extended- 
Day Kindergarten Grant Program provided, in 1987-88, the pro- 
gram's first year, a total of 51 million in grant money as financial 
incentive to eligible school districts operating an extended-day 
kindergarten program or planning for such a program. The grant 
program reimburses local school districts on a percentage basis 
for personnel costs, equipment and rental space, if necessary. 
Funds could be used to plan and start new programs or to expand 
existing ones. 

The number of exlcndcd-day kindergarten programs in 
Connecticut continues to increase. In 1985-86, 23 school dis- 
IricU offered exiendcd-day or full-day kindergancn programs 
(from four hours up to a full school day) in one or more of their 
elementary schools, ei ther as a pilot or as part of a gradual phase- 
in. These programs were open to all kindergarten-eligible chil- 
dren, i.e., those who would be five years old by January 1 of the 
current sch(X)l year. (There also were a few extended-day kin- 
dergarten programs, not represented in the count of 23 districts, 
that were offered only to children with needs for special educa- 
tion, bilingual or developmental programs.) In 1987-88, a total 
of 32 districts provided extended-day kindergarten programs. 

To assist teachers of both half-day and extended-day kinder- 
garten programs in creating and implementing dcvelopmentally 
appropriate programs, the State Department of Education pub- 
lished in 1988 iU two-volume Guide to Program Developmenl 
for Kindergarten. 

Instructional Programs, K-12 

The basic curriculum for kindergarten through Grade 12, pre- 
scribed in Connecticut General Statute 10-16b, must include 
planned, ongoing and systematic instruction in the arts; career 
education; consumer education; health and safety; language arts, 
including reading, writing, grammar, speaking and spelling; 
imu "Hiaiics; physical education; science; social studies, in- 
cluding till not limited to citizenship, economics, geography, 
J'- 'v.ftup^n^ nd history; and, at the secondary level, one or more 
forcife. ' '^guages and vocational education. 

To help local schot)l districts meet these instructional respon- 
sibilities, the State Department of Education provides assistance 



in planning, implementing and evaluating their curricula. Pri- 
mary responsibility f(x this assistance lests with the Division of 
Curriculum and Professional Development 

Specialists in each of the subject areas consult with the staffs 
of individual school districts; hold m(X5tings, conferences and 
workshops; and furnish materials on curriculum development. 
The Department has begun to update its scries of guides to 
curriculum development, a major source of information about 
teaching and learning in subject areas specified in the statutes. 
Districts use these guides in developing and evaluating pro- 
grams. 

Additionally, in 1986, the Department collected and analyzed 
the results of a comprehensive survey of curriculum practices in 
English and reading (part of language arts), mathematics, music, 
physical education, science, social studies and kindergarten 
instruction in the state's public schools. A comprehensive analy- 
sis '^f the data is expected to contribute significantly to efforts to 
ensure equity and excellence in the schools. 

A statewide program having a major effect on the elementary 
and middle school curriculum in mathematics and language arts, 
including reading and writing, is the mastery test program in 
Gr^es 4 , 6 and 8 , described in Chapter 3 , The Dcpanmen t offers 
a scries of workshops around the slate to help teachers and 
administrators analyze in depth the results of the mastery tests 
and to provide information related to instruction that will help 
students achieve the mastery test objectives. 

Graduation Requirements and 
Common Core of Learning 

In 1984, the General Assembly amended the statewide standard 
for a high school diploma to require a minimum of 20 credits, 
beginning for students graduating in 1988. The legislation also 
specified the number of credits that must be taken in six subject 
areas: English — 4; mathematics — 3; social studies — 3; sci- 
ence— 2; art or vocational education— 1; and physical educa- 
tion — 1. 

In the fall of 1985, the Advisory Panel on Graduation and 
Course Requirements, upon reviewing mandated course offer- 
ings and the merits of an "exit test" for public high school 
graduation, recommended against requiring additional credits 
for high school graduation. The group recommended, instead, 
that the State Board of Education convene a broadly representa- 
tive panel to identify a **common core of learning" that Connecti- 
cut high school graduates could reasonably be expected to 
achieve. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1986, the board established an 
Advisory Committee on the Development of a Common Core of 
Learning for High School Graduates. In the preamble to its 
report, the committee states: 

The Common Core establishes a vision of 
what Connecticut's high school graduates 
should know and be able to do. It represent; 
a broad array of outcomes that should result 
from the entire K-12 experience, including 
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academic skills and knowledge, personal 
and social skills, attitiKles and attributes. We 
believe ihe Common Core articulates Con- 
necticut's expectations for its schools and it^ 
youth, thereby enhancing the quality and 
equality of educational opportunities 
throughout the state. 

The Common Core includes specific student outcomes in 
three areas: 

• Attributes and Attitudes — self-concept, motivation and 
persistence, responsibility and self-reliance, intellectual 
curiosity, interpersonal relations, sense of community, 
moral and ethical values; 

• Skills and Competencies — reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, viewing, quantitative skills, reasoning and prob- 
lem solving, and learning skills; 

• Understandings and Applications — the arts, careers and 
vocations, cultures and languages, history and social sci- 
ence, literature, mathematics, physical development and 
health, science and technology. 

A group of 20 school districts has joined the Common Core 
of Learning Consortia Group and has met numerous times in the 
past two years to discuss approaches to the implementation of 
the Common Core of Learning. These towns have committed 
their own resources to addressing varioas aspects of the Com- 
mon Core. 



Vocational Education 

Vocational education affords an important option for Connecti- 
cut students. Many students elect to pursue a vocational educa- 
tion program that will lead to immediate employment following 
high ^chool graduation. Some continue their education and 
training in posUecondary institutions and others take a limited 
number of vocational courses to acquire specific skills for 
personal enrichment. 

Jobs for ConnecUcui's Future reports that by 1995 industries 
that suppl)^ business, professional and financial services will 
grow at a rale of 45 percent. Strong growth is also expected in ihe 
health, education and personal service industries. These high- 
growth industries will create a strong demand for professional, 
technical and service workers. In Connecticut, vocational edu- 
cation programs in the local school districts and the state- 
operated Vocational-Technical School System are designed to 
educate the employees who will help meet these needs. 

Vocational education in the local schools. The vocational 
education program offered by the state's comprehensive high 
schools enables students to explore career options; to learn the 
basics; to acquire employability and applied skills; and, if they 
so select, to attain specialized skill levels in a chosen occupa- 
Unuil area. The vocaii;;.*;;;! :;tudent in a comprehensive high 
school can prepare for entry into high- technology fields, for jobs 
in the expanding service industries, for advanced training, or for 
higher education. 



Through the administration of federal vocational resources, 
services are provided to help handicapped and disadvantaged 
students suec(^ in their vocational programs. State-managed 
federal funds are also used to update curricula and to provide 
professional development, counseling and program improve- 
ment, including a mobile plastics laboratory which serves four 
different scIkx)] districts a year. In addition, $1 million in federal 
funds and $2 million in state funds are made available annually 
for the purchase of high-technology equipment 

Vocational prognuns offered by local education agencies 
include agriculture, business office education, consumer and 
occupational home economics, cooperative work education, 
health occupations, mariceting education, t^hnology education 
and trade and indusuial education. During 1986-87 and 1987- 
88, local school districts, in cooperation with regional commu- 
nity colleges, jointly approved curricula which will award col- 
lege credit through high school vocational programs. 

Specific job skills, interpersonal and communication skills 
arKi the work ethic arc promoted through classroom, laboratory 
and supervised occupational experiences. The applications 
identified in Connecticut's Common Core of Learning have 
been integrated into, and are being rcinfOTced by, the vocational 
education curriculum. High priority has been placed on ensuring 
that students will graduate from their high schools' vocational 
programs with enhanced expectations and prospects as well as 
the prerequisites needed for life in the 21st century. 

Regional Vocational-Technical School System. The state's 
Regional Vocational-Technical School System offers a wide 
range of full- and part-time vocational programs for secondary- 
level students, adults and apprentices. The 17 Vocational-Tech- 
nical Schools and 5 satellites located in 22 towns provide 
vocational-technical education in 44 occupational areas on a 
regional basis. The system is committed to providing a secon- 
dary academic program that meets the statutory requirements for 
high school graduation and offers intensive occupation-specific 
opining below the associate's degree level. In addition, theory 
training is provided for the 8,000 registered apprentices in the 
state; short-term, entry-leve' bilingual vocational training is 
provided for bilingual adults; and, through the extension pro- 
gram, any interested aduU can receive vocational-technical 
training. 

The system offers shared-time programs for siudenis in 
Grades 9- 1 2 who cannot attend on a full-time basis; exploratory 
programs for students in Grades 7 and 8, to acquaint them with 
the career options of the Vocational-Technical School System; 
and a summer school program that offers exploratory, skill 
building and remediation. 

In order to effectively examine enrollment in the Vocational- 
Technical School System, it is necessary to determine the 
significant growth or change* fjirfors occurring in the total 
school-age population. Since 1971, which was the peak of 
elementary and secondary enrollment in Connecticut, there has 
been a steady decline in enrollments which reflects the overall 
decrease in the total school-age population. Between 1987 and 
1990, there is an anticipated five percent rise in the elementary 
enrollment, while the secondary enrollment is expected to con- 
tinue to decline by approximately seven percent. Despite this, 
the Vocational-Technical School System has continued to serve 
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an increasing percentage of the available public school sccon- Grades 9- 12. By 1986, the percentage had risen to 1 1 .5 percent, 

dary population. which approximates the state and national averages. Natitm- 

In addition, the female population in the Vocational-Techni- wide, the percent of handicapped students in elementary and 

calSchoolSystcmroseapproximately6percenifromOctobcrl, secondarypopulations who were served grew from 8 percent in 

1980, to October 1, 1987, resulting in an actual female enroll- 1976-77 to 1 1 percent in 1986-87. In 1987-88, handicapped 

mcnt of 2,963 or 27.2 percent students represented 12.7 percent of the vocational-technical 

In 1979, the special education enrollment rci^esented 3.5 ahools' enrollment 

ocrcent of the vocational-technical schools* enrollment in There also has been an increase in the regional vocational- 



Vocational-Technical School System 
Enrollment by School and by Program 
October 1, 1987 
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1987 


10,882 
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7.8 
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Source: Connecticut Etepartment of Education 



technical schools in the types of handicapping conditions and the 
number of services provided. 

A student who graduates from a stale vocational-technical 
school receives a high school diploma with his or her trade area 
indicated. The table at right contains data on the employment 
rates for recent vocational-technical school graduates. 

Equity in vocational education, A goal of vocational educa- 
tors is to decrease sex stereotyping by increasing the percentage 
of male and female students completing nontiaditional voca- 
tional programs. A vocational program that is nontraditional for 
one sex is defined as one in which at least 80 percent of the 
participants are of the opposite sex. In recent years there has been 
measurable progress toward reversing sex stereotyping. From 
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Graduate Information 














%of 


% of all 










Sub- 


Gradu- 


Activity 


Male 


Female 


Total 


total 


ate : 




311 


129 


440 




19J 


arv Education 












Carwr-R?lat?4 
























Military Serv. 


124 


g 


132 


8-8 






1,022 


319 


1,341 


89.0 




Unemployed 


15 


18 


33 


2.2 




Total 


1.161 


345 






66.0 


Career 












Miscellaneous 












Full-time 




• 








Homemaking 












Other 


20 


17 


37 


11.0 




Deceased/ 


222 


77 


299 


89 0 




Incapaci- 












tated/Unknown 










Total Misc. 


242 


94 


336 




14.7 


Total 


1,714 


568 


2,282 






Source: Connecticut I>cparimenl of Education 





Vocational-Technical School System 
Enrollments in Secondary Full-Time 
Day Programs 



School 






Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


Year 


Total 


Minority 


Minority 


Handicapped 


Handicapped 


Females 


Female 


1987-88 


10,882 


2,386 


21.9 


1,386 


12,7 


2,963 


27.2 


1986-87 


11,352 


2,367 


20.9 


1.304 


11.5 


3.045 


26.8 


1985-86 


11,934 


2,371 


19.9 


1,261 


10.6 


3,131 


26.2 


1984-85 


12,086 


2,250 


18.6 


1,176 


9.7 


3,052 


25.3 


1983-84 


12.408 


2,100 


16.9 


1.070 


8.6 


2.989 


24,1 


1982-83 


12,324 


2,045 


16.6 


989 


8.0 


2,822 


22.9 


1981-82 


12,276 


na 


na 


813 


6.6 


2,673 


21.8 


1980-81 


11.996 


1,693 


14.1 


705 


5.9 


2,521 


21.0 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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1980 to 1985, ihc percentage of female students completing 
traditionally male programs rose from 1.9 to 5.3; in 1987, the 
figure was slightly higher (5.6 percent). ThcpcrcCTtageof male 
students completing traditionally female jrograms increased 
from 15.9 to 23.6 between 1980 and 1985, but decreased 
somewhat to 20.4 percent in 1987. 

Program completers* During 1986-87, there were 38,134 
secondary students in Grades 1 1 and 12 enrolled in occupational 
programs. Follow-up studies in February 1988 indicated that 
20,1 1 1 of these sUidents completed their fHrograms in 1987. The 
largestnumbcrof completers (1 1,079 or 55.1 percem) was in the 
Business and Office program category. 

The same studies found that of the 6,828 secondary program 
completers vho were available for civilian employment, 6,581 
or 96.4 pcn;cnt found jobs. Of those who were working in 



Nontraditional Vocational Program Completers 




Percent of Males Completing 


IrauUionaUy 








Female Programs 


1980 


1985 


1987 


uveraii 


15.9 


23.6 


20.4 


Child care 


1.3 


0.0 


1.9 


Llotning 


4.8 


3.8 


7.3 


Management 








Cosmetology 


1.2 


13.8 


7.2 


Fashion Design 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


General CTice 


22.1 


28.2 


26.6 


Nursing Assistant 


5.6 


2.8 


5.7 


Secretarial 


2.5 


7.4 


7.5 




Percent of Females Completing 


Traditionally 








Male Programs 


1980 


1985 


1987 


Overall 


1.9 


5.3 


5.6 


Agricullural Mechanics 


26.1 


4.0 


U.l 


Air Conditioning 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


Appliance Repair 


0.0 


10.2 


O.J 


Automobile Trades 


2.0 


4.8 


4.9 


Construction Trades 


1.4 


4.2 


0.1 


Electronics/Industrial 








Electronics 


2.7 


9.3 


15.6 


Forestry 


25.0 


25.0 




MachineATool Shop 


0.1 


2.9 


5.4 


Natural Resource 


10.5 


0.0 


37.1 


Renewal 








Small Machine Repair 


1.3 


34.1 


19.2 


Welding/Sheet Metal 


0.0 


3.8 


7.6 


Source: Connecticut Department of Education 





Fehiiary 1988, 64 percent were employed full time in a field 
related to their training. 

Other cations chosen by 1987 vocational irogram completers 
on the secondary level included additional education (48.0 
percent) and the military (2.8 percent). 



Placement Status (February 1988) 
of 1987 Vocational Program Completers 



Local 
Education 
Agencies 



Regional 
Vocational- 
Technical 
Schools 

Secondary 
Level 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


TOTAL 


17,866 


100.0 


2,245 


100.0 


Pursuing 


9^219 


51.6 


439 


19.6 


Education 










Employed 


5,267 


29.5 


1,314 


58.5 


Military 


430 


2.4 


131 


5.8 


Unemployed* 


216 


1.2 


31 


1.4 


Other** 


2,734 


15.3 


330 


14.7 


Completer' 










in full-time 










jobs related 










to training 


3,272 


18.3 


950 


42.3 



Average 
Hourly Wage 



$6,01 



$6.85 



Students enrolled in industrial arts, consumer home 
economics, and short-term, part-time, exploratory 
and apprentice programs not included. 

* As percent of all graduates including those not seeking 

employment. 
** Not seeking employment or status unknown. 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



Connecticut' s rcccn t strong economy has resulted in two years 
of declines in the statewide unemployment rat^* of 1 6- to 1 9-ycar' 
olds and the total statewide unemployment rate. The unemploy- 
ment rate of local education agency graduates also declined 
during this period, remaining significantly below the statewide 
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rate of 16- to 19-year-olds. Despite a slight iiKrease in the 
unemployment rate of vocational-technical school graduates 
(from 1.6% to 2,4% in 1987), vocational-technical graduates 
continued to experience an unemployment rate lower than Uie 
total statewide rate (3.3%). 



Unemployment Rates* 
of High School Graduates 
vs Statewide Rates 

Percent Unemployed 







Regional 








Local 


Vocational- 


State- 






Education 


Technical 


wide 


Total 


Year of 


Agency 


School 


16-19 


State- 


Graduation 


Graduates 


Graduates 


Year Olds 


wide 


1987 


5.2 


2.4 


11.1 


3.3 


1986 


6.9 


1.6 


12.5 


3.8 


1985 


8.5 


3.5 


14.7 


4.9 


1984 


11.8 


4.0 


13.3 


4.6 


1983 


13.6 


3.1 


16.5 


6.0 


1982 


13.3 


8.2 


18.3 


6.9 


1981 


12.6 


6.1 


17.2 


6.2 



* Excludes military employment 
Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



Collaborative Vocational Programs 

The outreach and effectiveness of a number of vocational 
programs can be attributed to their coUaborativc nature, with 
several agencies or organizations joining forces to serve a 
particular need. 

Jobs for Connecticut Youth, Sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education since 1981, Jobs for Connecticut Youth 
(JCY) has marshalled slate and local resources to confront 
barriers to employment for economically and/or educationally 
disadvantaged youth and to provide employers with an ade- 
quately prepared work force, Initially targeted to six areas — 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, Northeast, Stamford/Nor- 
walk and Waterbury~the initiative was expanded during 1 987- 
88 to include Mcriden/Middletown, New Britain/Bristol, 
Danbury/Torrington and New London/Nonvich, 

The focus and intent of JCY have remained constant through- 
out: to maximize the use of existing resources, to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and to strengthen the extant delivery systems 
serving at-risk youth. The goal of effecting closer coordination 
among state agencies serving at-risk youth has taken on greater 
significance with the increased emphasis on services to youth at 
the state level, 



In 1986-87, 38 JCY programs served 914 at-risk youth; in 
1987-88, 40 programs served 1,442 jmrticipants. Those served 
ranged in age from 14 to 24 and included dropouts, teen parents, 
limitcd-English-proficienl individuals, minoriities, and persons 
with disabilities, The JCY program mix differed little from area 
to area, with the major emphasis focused upon basic skills, work 
maturity skills, job search skills and transition-to-work assis- 
tance. 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA)* The Bureau of 
Employment and Training ^ministers the Governor's State 
Education Coordination and Grants program under the Job 
Training Partnership Act, Tlie available resources provide 
employment and training services for economically disadvan- 
taged youth and adults and facilitate the coordination and deliv- 
ery of services among and between public educational agencies 
and the broader employment and training community. During 
the two-year period ending June 30, 1988, the bureau issued 52 
grants totaling $1,610,172. Th^c resources were provided to 
local boards of education and state community colleges. Pro- 
gram activities were limited to the delivery of basic skills for 
both in- and out-of-i«:hool youth and adults, with an emphasis 
upon strategies to facilitate reentry to school and dropout pre- 
vention. In several programs, the services were provided in 
ccmcert with community-based organizations under contract 
with schools and colleges. A total of 2,103 — including 931 
youth and 1,172 adults — were served. Approximately 83 per- 
cent of the participants successfully completed the programs in 
which they were enrolled at an aveiagc cost of $920 per comple- 
tion. 

Vocational Education Grants for Excellence (VEGE). 
This program is a collaborative application process designed to 
encourage the delivery of vocational education services to 
eligible populations (single parents, displaced homemakers and 
adults) through joint planning, funding and shared decision 
making by local communities. VEGE builds upon the JCY and 
JTPA systems by defining the regions served, constructing 
planning bodies and utilizing JTPA funding formulas. The 
major focus of VEGE has been the development of an employ- 
ment and training system responsive to individual client needs. 

During 1987-88, the number of collaborative grants issued 
increased to eight, with grant awards ranging from $136,000 to 
$399,000 and totaling $1 ,828,656. This second year of the three- 
year effort witnessed a marked increase in the number of 
individuals served (from 1 ,300 to 2,700) and an increase (from 
five to eight) in the number of collaborative groups involved in 
the design, delivery and oversightof program operations. A two- 
year, third-party evaluation of the VEGE initiative identified a 
significant number of positive outcomes and systemic changes 
in local operating procedures. The evaluation also provided 
information indicating the need for policy changes, now under 
consideration, to further improve local collaborative efforts. 

Adult Education 

Adult education programs have continued to provide basic skills 
programming to youth and adults 16 years of age or older who 
arc not enrolled in a regular school program. Offered primarily 
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through local school districts and community-based organiza- 
tions, basic skills programs incliKJc classes in clwncmtary and 
survival skills, secondary school completion, English for Urn- 
itcd-English-proficicnt ^ults and Americanization, 

The Bureau of Adult Education is responsible for the approval 
and monitoring of approximately 100 schools and branches 
which provide educational training. It Is also responsible for 
approving programs at 295 educational institutions, so that 
veterans and other eligible persons may receive veterans' bene- 
fits. 

A serious challenge in adult education, however, continues to 
be basic skills programming. Connecticut law requires every 
school district to provide basic ^ills instruction for its residents 
or 10 make cooperative arrangements with another school dis- 
trict or regional educational service center to do so. In the past 
two years, 73 programs (offered by local school districts, com- 
munity-based organizations and regional service centers) have 
provided adult education basic skills programs to almost 90,000 
individuals. Although efforts to increaseenrollmentscOTtinue to 
be of major importance, the areas of improved delivery systems, 
accessibility and increased collaborative ventures with other 
agencies and funding sources have become significant issues. 



Proflle of Mandated Adult Education Populations 

Age 





16-24 


25-44 


45-59 


60+ 


Year 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


1987-88 


17.414 


37.5 


21.228 


45.7 


6.312 


13.6 


1,463 3.2 


1986-87 


17.415 


37.6 


21.769 


47.0 


5.651 


12.2 


1.482 3.2 


1985-86 


19.271 


41.0 


21.449 


45.6 


5.150 


10.9 


1.183 2.5 


1984-85 


17.839 


41.1 


19.954 


46.0 


4.503 


104 


1.087 2.5 


1983-84 


16.762 


40.8 


18.244 


44.4 


5.161 


12.6 


897 2.2 


1982-83 


15,762 


39.4 


17.599 


44.0 


4.840 


12.1 


793 1.9 



Race/Sex 

Amcr- Asian/ % % 

Year ican Pacific His- Miv Fc- 

19— Indian Islander Black White panic Total oriiy male 

87^88 104 3.738 7.923 21.478 13,174 46.417 53.7 60.7 

86-87 184 3.592 8.926 21.120 12.495 46,317 54.4 60.5 

85-86 119 4.110 9.604 20.620 12.600 47.053 56.2 57.6 

84-85 107 3,469 8.855 18.654 12,302 43.383 57.0 56.9 

83-84 114 3,440 8,866 17.980 10.664 41,064 56.2 54.3 

82-83 93 2,865 8.489 16,337 12.195 39,979 59.1 ^3.1 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



out (pass a specific subject matter test) for credit for previously 
acquired knowledge. These ojHicms arc providing many adults 
with the flexibility they need to obtain the diploma. In addition 
to the successful General Educational Development (GED) 
home study model, another enhancement to the GED program 
involves the establishment of the honas GED diploma for those 
who score at least 300 on the battery with no one score less than 
55. Since tlw jrogram began in 1986, more than 1,100 adults 
have r^eived the honors diploma 

The major adult educaticMi undertaking has been the initiation 
and expansion of the Connecticut Adult PerformaiKre Program 
(CAPP). Project CAPP is designed to provide for greater 
program accountability through the integration of basic skills 
instructicMi with competencies based upon real life experiences. 
Essential elements include coordinatiOT of management, assess- 
ment, counseling and instructional systems. In the 1986-87 pilot 
year of the five-year phase-in, six districts underwent CAPP 
training dinxted toward im^HOving basic academic skills and 
classes for those who arc limited Engli^ proficient The initia- 
tive was expanded in 1987-88 to include process training for 1 3 
additional districts and awareness training for 12 districts. 
Combined with the CAPP initiative, a support system of teacher 
institutes was designed to assist in the transition to the compe- 
tency-based system. The first institute, offered during 1987-88, 
provided opportunities for teachers of English as a second 
language to participate in training and actually become trainers 
for other adult educates. 

Increased collaborative efforts with the Department of In- 
come Maintenance and the Division of Rehabilitation Services 
have resulted in pilot programs which will test the efficacy of the 
CAPP system with clients of those agencies. The goal is to bring 
about a uniform, statewide assessment system. 

The Coalition for Literacy, formed in 1985, has completed its 
initial report on illiteracy in Connecticut and has defined its 
mission to further define the state's illiteracy problem, examine 
present delivery systems and recommend ways to strengthen 
those systems to better respond to the problem. A series of 
awareness workshops was conducted in 1987-88 to introduce 
the concept of regional coalitions. Plans call for the establish- 
ment of these regional coalitions which will require the partici- 
pation and support of the total education community, volunteer 
and community-based organizations, private industry councils 
and business. The purpose of these regional efforts will be to 
educate and train individuals and provide job placement at the 
conclusion of training. 

Future directions include continued training for professionals 
and continued efforts to expand opportunities for adult learners. 
Efforts will focus on enrollment in private occupational schools. 
These activities may be a major challenge to both the Deprn- 
ment and local program providers as varying demands for funds 
and reduced resources continue lo affect the financial picture. 



Changes in legislation have revamped adult high school 
diploma programs to more closely resemble ihe credit structure 
of day diploma programs. However, provisions have been made 
to provide a variety of options such as credit for experiential 
learning, individualized learning packets and the ability to test- 



Learners With Special Needs 

Substantial amounts of time ^d energy are devoted to improv- 
ing educational opportunities for learners who need some form 
of special help in order to achieve their full potential Most of 
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these programs arc administered by the Division of Educatiwi 
SuppOTt Scavices and the Division of Rehabilitation Services. 

Child Nutrition Program. The State Department ol Educa- 
tion serves the nutritional needs of sdiool diildren in both the 
public and private sect(H^ through its administration of several 
federally funded child nutrition programs. 

The number of children receiving free or reduced-price 
lunches has steadily declined since 1985-86 and currently repre- 
sents only 32 percent of the total number of students participat- 
ing in the National School Lunch Progmm, The nimiber of 
children paying full price, however, has increased each year. 
This can be attributed to two factors: the excellent economic 
condition of the Northeast over the past few years and the efforts 
of local school systems to better meet the needs and desires of 
students in the School LuiKh Program. 

The Special Milk Program has shown an increase for the first 
time. This is primarily due to a change in legislation making the 
program available to kindergarten children who do not have 
access to the National School Lunch Program. 



National School Lunch 



Fiscal 



Year 


Total 


Paid 


Free 


Reduced 


1987-88 


221.640 


150.715 


59.843 


11.082 


1986-87 


216.447 


139.130 


64.895 


12.442 


1985-86 


207.926 


129.106 


66.314 


12,506 


1984-85 


212,447 


128.403 


70.725 


13.319 


1983-84 


207.884 


119.350 


75.221 


13.313 


1982-83 


206.168 


117.706 


74.645 


13.817 


1981-82 


203.420 


110.548 


75,991 


15,388 


1980-81 


199.044 


110.398 


71.775 


16.871 


1979-80 


262.840 


151.741 


89.286 


21.813 


1978-79 


279.799 


170,308 


87.527 


21,964 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



School Breakfast 



Fiscal 



Year 


Paid 


Free 


Reduced 


1987-88 


921 


10.250 


346 


1986-87 


748 


8.586 


189 


1985-86 


554 


5.949 


104 


1984-85 


661 


7.792 


102 


1983-84 


696 


8,027 


90 


1982-83 


649 


6.836 


86 


1981-82 


647 


5,161 


116 


1980-81 


795 


4,937 


133 


1979-80 


4,460 


5,714 


295 


1978-79 


3,487 


3,604 


271 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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Special Milk Program 



Fiscal 






Year 


Paid 


Free 


1987-88 


27,115 


2.113 


1986-87 


25,820 


1,880 


1985-86 


23,410 


2,099 


1984-85 


23,732 


2,228 


1983-84 


25,323 


2.745 


1982-83 


26,243 


2,555 


1981-82 


26,824 


2,848 


1980-81 


29,791 


3319 


1979-80 


178,709 


15,893 


1978-79 


213,873 


17,729 



Source; Connecticut Department of Education 



Due to a stale initiative begun in the 1986-87 school year, 
parlicij^tion in the School Breakfast Program has increased by 
74 percent since 1985-86, with the largest numbers reflected 
among children eligible for free meals. 

Compensatory education, Vndct the state's Education 
Evaluation and Remedial Assistance Act, school districts arc 
required to use assessment ix^sults for instructional improve- 
ment, identify individual students in need of remedial assistance, 
provide remedial assistance to identified students, and evaluate 
instructional programs m basic skills. 

Compensatory education programs supported through Chap- 
ter 1 of the federal Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, together with the slate's Education Evaulation and Reme- 
dial Assistance Act, provide local school districts with funding 
to meet the needs of educationally disadvantaged children. In 
1987-88 state and federal funding for grants to local school 
districts totaled $47,210,591. Districts use funds primarily to 
support supplementary programs in remedial mathematics, 
reading and language arts for both public and nonpublic school 
students. 

In mathematics, normal curve equivalent (NCE) gains for 
1987-88 (+5.4 NCEs) exceeded the +5 NCEs considered to be 
evidence of meaningful educational growth. In reading, NCE 
gai ns were positive (44 .0 NCEs) but d id not exceed the state goal 
of 4-5 NCEs. In each of the three previous biennial assessments, 
NCE gains in both mathematics and reading did exceed this goal . 

While enrollment in compensatory education programs 
dropped from a high of more than 60,(XX) in 1979-80 to approxi- 
mately 44,000 in 1982-83, it moved back up to 54,474 by 1986- 
87,droppingbackslighllyto 54,175 in 1987-88. This represents 
ten percent of the total enrollment in both public and nonpublic 
schools, a percentage which has changed little in the past four 
years. 

A comparison of Connecticut's compjcnsatory education 
staffing pattern to the nation's shows that,in 1985-86, Connecti- 
cut employed a higher percentage of teacher aides (45 vs. 38), a 
lower percentage of teachers (42 vs. 47) and a similar percentage 



of adminisiraiors (2 vs. 3). National data for sul^cqucni ycare 
are not available. However, by 1987''88. the percentage of 
teachers employed in Connecticut's compCTsatwy iwiucaiion 
programs had increased to 45 and the percentage of teacher aides 
had declined to 38, while the percentage of administrators 
remained steady at 2, 

Federal and state guidelines and procedures for planning, 
monitoring and evaluating compensatory cdiK:aUon programs 
have been consolidated by the State Department of Education, 
During 1987-88, one-ihinl of the school districts were moni- 
tored for compliance with these consolidated guidelines under 
the state*s Program Compliance Review procedure. 



Compensatory Education Achievement 




Overall Mean Gain 


Overall Mean Gain 




in Mathematics 


in Reading 


Year* 


(in NCEs**) 


(in NCEs**) 


1987-88 


-1-5.4 


-t-4.0 


1985-86 


-(■5.6 


+ 6.4 


1983-84 


+ 7.9 


+ 7.1 


1981-82 


+ 6J 


+ 6.8 


* Achicvcmcni daia arc collected biennially. 


** Normal Curve equivalents 




Source: Conneciicut Department of Education 



Priority School District Program. The FYicHity School 
District Grant Program has a clear statement of purpose: *'to 
assist the school districts with the greatest demonstrated aca- 
demic need to improve student achievement and enhance educa- 
tional opportunities/* with the primary focus on basic skills 
achievement and the improvement of instruction. 

Priority School District Program a:tivitics, planned coopera- 
tively by school districts and the Stale Department of Education, 
supplement other resources of Connecticut's educational com- 
munity to provide direct services to school districts. Department 
goals include establishing more effective State Department of 
Education and school district partnerships and targeting more 
services, materials and technical assistance resources to these 
disu-icts. 

These resources, to the greatest possible extent, enhance 
successful ongoing activities and facilitate new planning, devel- 
opment, evaluation and training initiatives. 

In 1987-88, 20 school districts, with a combined enrollment of 
137,215, participated in the Priority School District Grant Pro- 
gram. 

Neglected and delinquent. Childnen who are institutional- 
ized for neglect or delinquency often fail to achieve much 
academic suc4:ess in school These children receive services 
through the school district Chapter 1 program. In addition, in 
1 987-88, $540,076 was awarded to state correctional institu* 



Number oT Students Eligible for 
Programs for Neglected and Delinquent Children 





— — 


" Suuc* — 




Local 








Adult 








Ne- 


De- 


Cor- 


Ne- 


De- 


Year 


glected 


linquent 


rectional 


glected 


linquent 


1987 


55 


123 


371 


657 


407 


1986 


37 


126 


416 


634 


478 


1985 


41 


93 


1314 


620 


449 


1984 


35 


58 


U59 


621 


419 


1983 


47 


58 


1^63 


580 


523 


1982 


34 


24 


1,008 


603 


506 


1981 


40 


14 


573 


822 


310 


1980 


37 


12 


971 


782 


298 


1979 


52 


77 


749 


684 


262 


1978 


54 


135 


695 


531 


77 


1977 


56 


135 


676 


562 


69 



♦The Department of Children snd Youlh Services provides 
programs for neglected at the Albert P. Rcdway School, Ware- 
house Point, and for delinquent at the Long Lane School. The 
Department of Correction runs ihcirogram for instiimionalizcd 
young adults 16 to 21 years old. 

Source; Connecticut Department of Education 



tionsand state institutions for neglected and delinquent students. 
These institutions served nearly UOO young adults under the 
age of 21. 

Migrant education* The Connecticut Migratory Children's 
Program offers a wide range of services to eligible migrant 
students. Services include tutorial instnK:tion in basic skills, 
health and social services, career/vocational counseling and 
referral, and parent involvement activities. 



Migrant Programs 

Fiscal NCE* Achievement Gains 

Year Districts Students Reading Mathematics 



1987-88 


10 


3,872 


+2.0 


+7.4 


1986-87 


11 


4,056 


N/A** 


N/A** 


1985-86 


12 


4.063 


+2.3 


+3.6 


1984-85 


14 


3,841 


N/A** 


N/A** 


1983-84 


15 


3,671 


+3.9 


+1.5 


1982-83 


14 


3,536 


+2.9 


+3.8 


1981-82 


13 


3,509 


+6.2 


+5,1 



* Normal Curve Equivalents 

** Achievement is now assessed biennially. 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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In 1987*88, 10 communities, 7 of which were Priority School 
Districts* participated in the migrant jrogram. An estimated 
3 ,872 students were served. Approximately the same number of 
students were expected to be ^rved in the migrant program 
during 1988-89. 

Students in migrant programs continued to demonstrate nor- 
mal curve equivalent gains in both reading and mathc-- 
matics, although 1987-88 gains in reading (+2.0 NCEs) were 
less than the 5 points considered meaningful. Achievement 
gains in mathematics were measured at 4-7.4 NCEs in 1987-88. 

Bilingual education* State legislaticm requires ^hool dis* 
tricts to provide bilingual education programs if, in any school, 
there are ai least 20 limited-English-proficient students whose 
dominant language is other than English. In 1987-88, 12,049 
students were served in mandated bilingual education programs. 
Of this total, 1 1 ,403 or 94.6 percent were Spanish dominant. The 
remaining 5.4 percent was comprised of seven other linguistic 
groups. 



Number of Students Served 
in State*Mandated 
Bilingual Education Programs 





1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Spanish 


10,493 


10,726 


11,054 


11,403 


Portuguese 


261 


228 


183 


205 


Laotian 


135 


121 


152 


125 


Vietnamese 


125 


111 


89 


57 


Cambodian 


121 


145 


142 


85 


Italian 


42 


47 


41 


35 


Polish 


30 


72 


69 


45 


Haitian/Creole 0 


32 


65 


94 


Total 


11,207 


11.482 


11,795 


12,049 



Source: Connecticut Dcparunent of Education 



whose dominant language is HaitianA^reole. In 1984-85, no 
students who were Haitian/Creole dominant were served in 
bilingual programs. However, subsequent years showed enroll- 
ments of 32, 65 and, in 1987-88, 94. 

In addition to the 12.049 limitcd-English-proficient students 
who wCTe served in bilingual education programs in 1987-88, 
875 (Hher limited-English-pioficient students were identified. 
While school districts may provide some form of program for 
these students, they are not requinwi to do so by stale law, since 
there are fewer than 20 in any one school. 

In 1987-88, the total expendimre for bilingual education 
programs in Connecticut was $45.4 million, with the state 
providing 4.8 percent of the total. Also that year, 985.4 full-lime 
equivalent staff members, including 1 1.5 administrators, were 
assigned to bilingual education programs. 



Starring Patterns in Bilingual Education Programs 
(FulMime Equivalents) 

1984^85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 



Administrator 


11.0 


10.8 


11.9 


11.5 


Teacher 


527.6 


596.9 


634.4 


688.4 


Aide 


174,5 


180.5 


185,5 


192.0 


SuppOTl Service 


24.2 


39.1 


57.3 


72.7 


Clerical Staff 


11.4 


13.3 


12.3 


13.4 


Other 


9.0 


12.5 


8.4 


7.4 


Total 


757.7 


853.1 


909.8 


985,4 


Source: Connecticut Department of Education 





A statewide evaluation of mandated bilingual education pro- 
grams, based on student and program data for the school year 
1987-88, includes the following findings: 



During recent years there has been a significant increase in the 
number of students enrolled in bilingual education programs 



• Students exiting the programs displayed strong language 
proficiency and English achievement scores at the elemcn - 
tary gr^es, but English scores were ccKisiderably lower at 
the middle and high school grades. 

• In general, students in most grades showed improvement 
in Spanish reading and mathematics, indicating that stu- 
dents receiving insUOicUon in Spanish are making progress 
toward the acquisition of basic skills. 

• English achievement results for continuing students were 
predictably low, reflecting these students* limited experi- 
ences with English. Most (77%) of these students had been 
enrolled in the programs for three years or fewer; 37 
percent had been in the program only one year. 

Special education. In 1987-88, there were 79,896 students 
served in special education programs in C(MinecticuL The 
increase over previous years is due to expanded services and 
increased reporting of gifted and talented students. During 1987- 
88, 160 of the slate's 166 school districts (96.4%) had at least one 



Expenditures for Bilingual Education Programs 
an Millions) 





1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Local 


11.56 


18.63 


29.10 


34,47 




(52.4%) 


(53.5%) 


(73.7%) 


(75.9%) 


State 


1,81 


1.91 


2.09 


2.20 




(8,2%) 


(5.5%) 


(5.3%) 


(4.8%) 


Other 


8.68 


14.28 


8.30 


8.73 




(39.4%) 


(41.0%) 


(21.0%) 


(19.2%) 


Total 


22.05 


34.82 


39.49 


45.40 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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Number oT Local Public School Districts 
With Programs for Gifted and Talented Students 







Level* " 




No. of 


Fall of 




Middle/ 




Districts 


School 


Fl£*m£*n" 


Junior 


Hi eh 


With ai Least 


Year 






School 


One Procram 


1987 


150 


87 


38 


160 




149 


85 


38 


159 




145 


84 


36 


156 




137 


80 


32 


139 


1983 


127 


76 


29 


135 


1P12 


121 


72 


27 


133 


1981 


114 


68 


26 


127 


1980 


109 


63 


24 


122 


1979 


91 


48 


19 


105 


1978 


77 


42 


20 


92 


1977 


57 


33 


18 


71 


1976 


46 


28 


12 


62 



♦ Of the state's 166 school districts, 158 have elemen- 
tary schools, 125 have middle/junior high schools and 
1 18 have high school children. 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



program for gifted and talented students. Of the districts with 
elementary grades, 150 (95%) offered programs, as did 87 
(69.6%) of those with middle or junior high school students and 
38 (32,2%) of those with senior high school students. 

Excluding gifted and talented students and pregnant students 
from the totals, the number served in other special education 



programs during 1987-88 was 35 below the 1981-82 peak of 
66.589. Thepercentagcof all students served increased from 93 
pax:ent in 1977-78 to 14 percent in 1987-88. Learning disabled 
students comprised 6.4 percent of the school population- 
Equity and Excellence 

Providing support services to students with special needs is one 
part of the effort to achieve the State Board of Education*s first 
goal: To Ensure Equity and Excellence for All Children. Equity 
and excellence have many meanings, however, and the quest for 
this goal must be animated by the depth and richness of those 
meanings. In Connecticut, racial and ethnic isolation arc signifi- 
cant barriers to educational equity and excellence; overcoming 
that isolation has b<x:ome a central objective of the State Board 
and State Department of Education, 

In January 1988, the Department presented to the Board A 
Report on Racial/ Ethnic Equity and Desegregation in Connecti- 
cut Public Schools, The report documented growing racial and 
ethnic isolation in Connecticut schools and asserted the funda- 
mental principle that integrated education is an essential compo- 
nent of quality education. To provide a basis for discussion of 
the problem and exploration of solutions, the report included the 
following four broad recommendations that emphasized volun- 
tary approaches to integrating Connecticut schools: 

• That the state, through administrative and legislative 
means, endorse the concept of **colIective responsibility" 
for desegregating the public schools of Connecticut; 

• That the slate, through the State Board of Education , make 
available substantial financial incentives to school dis- 
tricts that plan and implement voluntary intcrdistrict pro- 
grams and advance desegregation, racial balance and 
integrated education in Connecticut's public schools; 

• That the Slate Department of Education provide technical 
assistance to school districts in the development and 
implementation of plans to achieve and maintain desegre- 
gated schools; and 

• That the State Department of Education undertake broad- 
based planning with other agencies concerned with hous- 
ing, transportation and otl^r factors that contribute to 
segregation in the public schools, to find ways to counter- 
act adverse influences on integration. 

In response to the report, the State Board of Education directed 
the Department to study the issue further, solicit a wide range of 
public reaction and develop a special report that would specifi- 
cally address possible cooperative approaches and voluntary 
efforts to reduce racial and ethnic isolation in Connecticut 
schools. 



Rehabilitation Services 

The mission of the Division of Rehabilitation Services (DRS) is 
to restore persons with disabilities to productive work and 
independence through a program of individualized rehabilita- 



Special Education Students 

Percent of All Students 



Primary Impairment 


1977-78 


1987-88 


Autistic 




0.03 


Hearing Impairment 


0.14 


0.14 


Learning Disabled 


3.41 


6.42 


Mentally Retarded 


1.34 


0.85 


Multi handicapped 




0.21 


Neurological Impairment 


0.07 


0.18 


Orthopedic Impairment 


0.09 


0.06 


Social/Emotional Maladjustment 


1.47 


2.69 


Speech Impairment 


2.30 


2.63 


Vision Impairment 


0.04 


0.12 


Other Health Impairment 


0.05 


0.08 


Uncatcgorizcd 


0,34 


0.34 


Total 


9.25 


14,00 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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tion services* The division administers comprehensive services 
aimed at carrying out this mission, including programs of 
vocational rehabilitation (VR), supported employment and 
independent living (IL), and Social Security disability determi- 
nation services. 

Since 1986, DRS has continued to increase its emphasis on 
meeting the unique and multifaceted rehabilitation needs of 
individuals with severe disabilities. Efforts in this area mclude 
expanding vocational options to include supported employment 
within the competitive labor force; enhancing coq)erative ef- 
forts with school districts to facilitate die transition of students 
with disabilities into productive postswondary activity; expand- 
ing and developing community-based independent living serv- 
ices; facilitating consumer input mto program planning and 
operations; and '^rgeting underserved populations. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. Between July 1, 1986, and June 
30, 1988, the vocational rehabilitation program provided serv- 
ices to 28,997 persons with disabilities. Services included 
diagnostic evaluation, vocational counseling and guidance, 
physical and mental restoration, rehabilitation engineering 
consultation, technological aids and adaptive equipment, voca- 
tional and postsecondary training, and assistance in finding and 
maintaining employment. 

The number of individuals referred to the VR program in* 
creased from 7, 129 in 1985-86 to 7,2 19 in 1986-87, then to 7,381 
in 1987-88. The number of individuals determined eligible for 
VR services remained relatively stable, totalling 3,55 1 in 1985- 
86, 3,526 in 1986-87 and 3,564 in 1987-88. The number of 
individuals rehabilitated decreased from 2,184 in 1985-86 to 
2,143 in 1986-87 and to 1,906 in 1987-88. This decline resulted 
in part from the division's increased emphasis cm serving clients 
with severe disabilities who often require diversified, long-term 
services. The percentage of rehabilitated individuals who were 
severely disabled (SD), however, rose from 52 percent in 1985- 
86 to 55 percent in 1986-87, then tj 58 percent in 1987-88. 
Although the total number of individuals placed in competitive 
jobs decreased when comparui to 1985-86, the percentage of 
those placed into competitive employment rose steadily, from 
83 percent in 1 985-86 to 84 percent in 1 986-87, and to 88 percent 
in 1987-88. Total annual earnings for Uie 1,906 persons rehabili- 
tated in 1987-88 increased from $7,524,583 when they applied 
for services to $22,474,640 when they were rehabilitated into 
employment This is an increase of almost 200 percent For 
those with severe disabilities, earnings increased 212 percent, 
from $3,753,033 to $11,708,910. 

The prevalence of various types of disabilities among persons 
who were rehabilitated did not change significantly between 
1986 and 1988, with the largest number (more tiian 30 percenO 
identified as having psychiatric impairments. The percentage of 
individuals with mental retardation, however, decreased from 
20 percent in 1986-87 to 15 percent in 1987-88, while tiie 
percentage of those rehabilitated who had learning disabilities 
increased from four to eight percent during the same period. 

Among clients whose cases were closed (including those 
rehabilitated into employment as well as those not completing 
their planned VR program), the number who had participated in 
training programs decreased from 2,273 in 1985-86 to 1,91 1 in 
1986-87 and to 1,654 in 1987-88. Over this same period, there 
also was a decrease in the number and percentage of clients in 
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Numder of Clients Referred to, 
Accepted and Rehat^iiitated by the 
Division of Renabliitation Services 1934*1988 
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aients Rehabiiitated 1986^: 
Severe OisabiUty - Competitive En^yment 



Percent 
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personal and vocational adjustment training within a sheltered 
worki;hop setting. These changes resulted from the division's 
commitment to placing individuals with severe disabilities into 



Jobs Obtained by Clients Rehabilitated 
1988 



Other 8% 



Processing 1% 
Homemakef 2% 
Agnculturai 2^/ 
Sheltered work 5% 

Machine Uades 6% 
Stfuctufal Work 7^'o 



Bench work 8% 



Clerical & Sales 24% 




Service 19% 



Professional 20% 



N - 1.906 

Source ConnectiCj! Department of Education 



inle^ted job settings?, including on-the-job training, transi- 
tional employment and supported work. Such opponunities 
have enable increasing numbers of job seekers to move into 
jobs in business and industry « with the sun>ort of individualized 
services such as counseling, job coaching and job ^dowing at 
the work site. In addition , there was an increase in the proportion 
of clients who received education and training in colleges and 
universities, vocational and business i^hools, and other skill 
training programs. 

Expanding services to individuals with severe disabilities* 
The recent development of suRwrted employment in Connecti- 
cut has demonstrated th^ individuals with severe disabilities, 
who were traditionally employed in segregated settings, can 
work in the competitive labor force alongside nondisablcd co- 
worker. As one of 27 stat^ to receive a five-year grant for rnorc 



Types of Disability of Rehabilitated Clients 
1988 



Absence/Amputation 
of limbs 
1% 

Visual Impairment 
1% 

Learning 

Disability 
8% 



Hearing 
Impa'^ment 
18% 



Miscellaneous 
8% 



Psychiatric 
Impairment* 




Orthopedic 
Impairment 
18% 



Mental 
Retardation 
15% 



N = 1.906 
•Includes alcohol and drug dependency 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



than $2 million from the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) in 1986, Connecticut, with 
DRS as the lead agency, is at the national forefront of the 
supported employment initiative. A major activity of this grant 
is to establish a coordinated case service delivery and funding 
system among the division, the Board of Education and Services 
for the Blind, and the Departments of Mental Health and Mental 
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Education ami Training Services for Clients 
1988 



Personal & Vocational 
Adjustment 




N = 1,654 

•Includes academic and vocational training 
not elsewhere classilierl 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



Retardation. Other grantaccomplishments include the implem- 
entation of the Select Ability Matching Network, a statewide 
computerized job bank which matches employers with qualified 
job seekers with severe disabilities; and the provision of ongoing 
training and technical assistance on the benefits of supported 
employment to employers, school districts, parents and service 
providers. 

In addition to the OSERS grant, the division receives approxi- 
mately 5250,000 annually in federal funding lo provide direct 
supported employment services. Since 1987, 183 severely 
disabled clients of the division have benefited from these serv- 
ices. 

To enhance the availability of supported em*- loyment oppor- 
tunities to persons with traumatic brain injuries (TBI), the 
division awarded connects totalling $115,000 for 1988-89 to 
DATAHR in Danbury and the Kuhn Center in Meriden. Since 
1986, the division has received approximately $100,000 per year 
in slate funds to provide innovative and individualized voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to persons with TBI, In conjunc- 
tion with the Departments of Income Maintenance and Human 
Resources and the CcHinecticut Traumatic Brain Injury Associa- 
tion, these funds have enabled DRS to provide services to 175 
persons with severe TBI. To prepare the individual for the 



demands of the workplace, services have included cognitive 
tlK^rapy, work adjustment assistance and socialization skills 
training. 

In addition, a $45,000 contract was awarded to East Central 
Mental Health Services in Branford to develop supported em- 
ployment opportunities for students with psychiatric impair- 
ments. 

To address the ^>ccial vocational rehabilitation needs of 
per^ns with learning disabilities (LD), and to foster cooperative 
program planning, the division established a Task Fcnee on 
Learning Disabilities composed of service providers, consum- 
ers, advocates from public and private agencies, and school 
personnel. As a result of this committee's work, a pilot project 
was initialed in 1987 in Bridgeport to effect cooperative, crea- 
tive case service planning for ii^ividuals with LD, Through this 
effort, a designated DRS resource counsetor i»t)vides informa- 
tion and technical assistance cm learning disabilities to staff and 
cowdinates an LD interdi^iplinary team composed of service 
providers, medical and psychological specialists, educators and 
advocates. This model was expanded to all five DRS districts in 
1988. 

Transition from school to work. Historically, the division 
has recognized the value of assigning vocational rehabilitation 
counselors full-time to high schools to serve students with 
disabilities. In coop^tion with school personnel, DRS Uansi- 
tion counselors facilitate the movement of their clients from the 
school environment lo appropriate postsecondary activity, in- 
cluding education, training and employment. The counselors' 
duties include attending planning and placement team (PPT) 
meetings, arranging fcH^ diagnostic evaluations and coordinating 
the joint development of the Individualized Educational Pro- 
gram (lEP) and the Individualized Written Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram (IWRP). Statewide, the number of full-time transiticm 
ccHinsel'ng staff increased to seven in 1988. 

Through state legislation passed in 1986, three DRS transition 
counselors were assigned full-time to provide transition plan- 
ning for students with disabilities in the Bloomfield, Hartford, 
West Hartford and Wethersfield schools. Between July 1,1986, 
and June 30, 1988, these counselors attended 372 PPT meetings, 
developed 303 joint lEP/IAVRP plans, and assisted with the job 
placement of 71 students. Transition assistance provided by 
other DRS counselors across the stale resulted in the employ- 
ment of an additional 576 sujdents. 

Independent living. During this two-year period, the divi- 
sion significantly expanded independent living services for 
pereons with severe disabilities. 

Through DRS funding, two new Centers for Independent 
Living (CILs) were established in the Waterbury and Norwich 
areas, bringing the total number of CILs within the state to four. 
Between 1986 and 1988, existing centers in Hartford and Strat- 
ford provided IL services to monj than 650 individuals. All four 
centers are community -based and consumer-controlled, and 
provide services which are tailored to meet the unique rehabili- 
tation needs of their constituencies. Services offered through the 
CILs include information and referral, peer counseling and IL 
skills and advocacy training. 

Through the division's comprehensive IL service delivery 
program, which provides services to individuals not eligible for 
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the VR program because of the severity of their disabilities, 
nearly 300 individuals were provided services, including hous- 
ing and vehicle adaptations, electronic and adaptive equipment, 
personal care assistance, physical therapy and environmental 
modifications. 

Disability determination services. Disability Determina- 
tion Services (DDS) is responsible for processing claims for 
Social Security disability benefits by making accurate, prompt 
decisions on each applicant's eligibility for Social Security 
Disability Insurance (SSDI) and Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI). Between July l,1986,andJune 30, 1988, DDS processed 
nearly 50,000 claims, including 29,025 applications for SSDI 
benefits and 20,904 for SSI support. During these two years, 
payments to eligible applicants represented an estimated S508 
million. Case processing lime in 1987-88 averaged ^proxi- 
mately 70 days. In both 1986-87 and 1987-88, DDS exceeded 
the fecteral accuracy goal of 90.6 percent by almost five percent 
in detemiining eligibility for Social Security benefits. 

The interrelationship between the DDS and vocational reha- 
bilitation programs has assisted substantial numbers of Social 
Security recipients to become wage earners. During 1987-88, 
8 1 2 recipients were found elig ible for VR services; of these, 72 1 
(89 percent) had no earnings at all at the time of eligibility deter- 
mination. During the same period, 384 r^ipients were rehabili- 
tated into employment, with projected annual earnings totalling 
52,2 U, 248. With vocational rehabilitation services, these indi- 
viduals became taxpayers instead of tax recipients. It is esti- 
mated that for every dollar spent in 1 987 to successfully rehabili- 
tate DRS clients, eight dollars were returned to the government 
in the form of taxes and economic productivity. 

Consumer initiatives. In order to provide consumers and the 
general public with greater access and input regarding its poli- 
cies and programs, DRS undertook several initiatives during 
1986-87 and 1987-88. A 5 1-member Statewide Advisory Coun- 
cil consisting of consumers, rehabilitation service providers 
from the public and private sectors, legislators and employers, 
was established. Its mission is to advise the division director on 
the direction, nature, scope and outcomes of DRS programs and 
services. Several other advisory committees were initiated or 
enhanced, including the Supported Employment AdviscHy 
Committee, the 45-member State Independent Living Council 
and the task forces on learning disabilities and traumatic brain 
injuries. Ten public forums were held statewide to determine 
firsthand the rehabilitation needs and concerns of individuals 
with severe disabilities. Finally, a statewide toll-free hot line 
was implemented to provide information about the division's 
programs and to encourage ongoing input from consumers. 




Finance 



Quality education — the learning opportunities to which all 
children are entitled and to which Connecticut's Board of Edu- 
cation is committed — costs money. While money alone is not 
a guarantee of quality education, such edueaticxi clearly cannot 
be provided without it 

The level of funding in Connecticut and the way in which 
available rescHirces are allocated reflect both tte state' s comm it- 
men t and its priorities. Adequate financial support for the public 
schools and the choice of programs and services to which the 
dollars are directed arc critical factors in the achievement of 
equity and excellence. 



Sources of Funds 

Public elementary and secondary education in Conrecticut is 
supported by a mix of federal, state and local revenues. 

Since 1980-81, the state share of all expenditures for public 
elementary and sccwidary education has increased steadily. 
During the same period, the federal share of educational expen- 
ditures has declined slightly. The local share of educational 
expenditures has also declined, but local governments continue 
to provide the majority of the func • ig for education. 

The shift in the balance of state ami local funding is the result 
of legislation in the 1970s, following the florton vs Meskill case, 
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and of the State Board of Education's advocacy of state support 
of public education equal to the funding provided by local school 
districts. Federal funds, after a poiod of increases in the 70s, 
have remained relatively constant since 1980, representing a 
drop in teal dollars adjusted for inflation. 

In its April 1977 decision in the case of Horton vs Meskill, the 
Connecticut Supreme Court declared that it is the state's respon- 
sibility to provide "a substantially equal educational q)portu- 
nity" for all public school students, regardless of town residence. 
Overreliance on local property taxes, the court ruled, disoimi- 
nales against pupils in lower- wealth towns, for whom the quality 
of education is **narrower and lower** than that available in 
wealthier communities able to spend more at lower tax rates. 

In January 1979 the State Board of Education actopted a long- 
term goal to increase state aid to a level at least equal to local 
revenues for public elementary and secondary education. In the 
same year, the Connecticut General Assembly, in response to the 
court decision, enacted legislation provicUng for education 
equalization aid to be distributed to the cities and towns in 
Connecticut through a guaranteed tax base (GTB) formula. 

Progress has been made in moving toward the 50-50 funding 
goal. As the graph on page 47 shows, the state share of expen- 
ditures for public elen^enlary and secondary education in 1987- 
88 was 42.1 percent of total expenditures, up from 33.3 percent 
in 1980-81 and 29.8 percent in 1978-79, the fiscal year during 
which the State Board of Education established the 50-50 goal. 
The local contribution has decreased accordingly. 
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State Expenditures for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

State expenditures for public elementary and s^n Jary educa- 
tion incrcabcd 269.1 percent from $372.2 million in 1979-80 to 
just over $1 billion in 1987-88. During this same period, the 
consumer price index increased 49.2 percent. 

As a portion of the state budga, expew^'Uuies for public 
elementary and secondary education have risen since 1976-77 
from 15.3 percentto 17.8 percentin 1987-88. During this period, 
the education budget went up due to a combination of rising 
expenditures for the education equalization grants to towns and 
increasing em^diasis on the provision of equal educational op- 
portunity for all sUidents, as well as inflation. Beginning in 
1986-87, the Education Enhancement Act provided an addi- 
tional three-year boost in stale aid to school districts utilizing the 
Educational Excellence Trust Fund, a pool of money created by 
the General Assembly from earlier state budget surpluses. 



Grants to Towns and School Districts 

Nearly 92 percent of the Department's budget is used for grants 
to support instructional programs and services in local educa- 
tional agencies, Five and one-half percent supports the stale 
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Vocational -Technical School System, operating 17 regional 
vccational-iechnical high schools and 5 satellite schools anJ 
providing programs for nearly 20,000 students throughout 
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Connecticut One pcxccnt supports education program Icado-- 
shtp, while less than two percent supports state services and 
management 

The largest grant to towns — and the largest program in the 
Department of Educaticm budget ~ is tiic education equaliza- 
tion aid distributed through the guaranteed lax base (GTB) 
formula. The GTB grants have been disbui^ according to each 
town's property/income wealthjocal effort to support education 
and educational need, using ihrcc-ycar-old data as the ba^is fcH* 
computing each year's GTB grants. In 1987-88, $518.2 million 
was disbursed to Connecticut towns under the GTB formula. 

Other major state grant programs, now funded on an equaliz- 
ing basis but distributed to school districts rather than to towns, 
include U-ansportation, school consuiKtion, adult and special 
education. Under these grant formulas, low-wealth districts 
receive more aid than wealthy districts. Nearly 96 percent of all 
state general fund grants for education arc equalized in some 
way. These grants to school districts, plus the Education 
Enhancement Act grants, combined with the GTB grants to 
towns, accounted for$877.3 million in 1987-88. All other grants 
added an additional $33.7 million for a total of $91 1.0 million. 
Even when indexed for inflation, the level of funding for all 
grants has been increasing steadily since 1980. 



All State Grants for 1987-1988 
$911.0 Million 




1.0% 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



Funds provided through state grant programs constitute one of 
several factors that affect school tax rates, which have continued 
to decline throughout the 1980s, C^School tax rate" is a measure, 
established by the GTB grant program, of local tax effort foi 
education based on a town's property and income wealth.) The 
table above right shows that districts at all levels have experi- 
enced a decline in school tax rates. This reduction is due in part 
to both the overall expansion in property value in the state during 



School Tax Rates 
1980^ 



Range in 






Percent 


School 






Change 


Tax Rates 


1979-80 


1987-88 


1980-88 


High Town 


52.49 


35.81 


-31.8 


95th percentile 


39.49 


26.71 


-32.4 


Mean 


25.54 


17.05 


-33.2 


5th percentile 


10.74 


8.92 


-17.0 


Low Town 


6.08 


4.60 


-24.3 


95lh to 5th Ratio 


3.68 


2.99 


-18.8 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



tlK^ middle of the decade and the increase in state education aid 
to poorer communities. For these reasons, middle to lower 
wealth towns — \iiosc with the higher tax efforts — experienced 
bigger decreases. 

Disparities Continue 

Despite the equalizing intent of the GTB formula and other state 
grant programs, substantial disparities in educational expendi- 



Net Current Expenditures Per Pupil* 

$7000-1 

Town at 95th Percentile $6,241 

6000^ 

Mean Town 




1000-'"'**'* 

SI. 020 

0 1 ■ 

77 82 88 

Fiscal Year Ending 

• Net current expenditures per pupil include expenses per pupil 
for daily operation of the school program but do not include 
transportation, capital outtay, debt service expenses and 
tuition received from nonresident pupils. 

Source: Connecticut Department of Education 
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lures continue to exist among Connecticut towns. The graph 
**Net Current Expenditures Per Pupil" (sec page 49) illustrates 
ilie sizable range in per pupil expenditures that exists even after 
the equalb^on impact of state grants. The highest-spending 
town continues to spend more than twice as much per pupil as the 
lowest-spending town, just as it did in 1978-79. Equality of 
educational opportunity for all public school students still re- 
mains a central, but elusive, goal. 

There has been some decrease, however, in the disparity in 
expenditures between high-spending and low-spending towns. 
In 1978-79 the town at the 95th percentile — the 9th highest- 
spending town — spent 81 percent more than the 9th lowest- 
spending town at the 5lh percentile. In 1987-88, the per pupil 
spending of the 95th percentile town exceeded that of the 5th 
percentile town by 52.3 percent 



The Education Enhancement Act 



Teacher/Student Ratios 
1985^6 and 1987-88 

Teachers and Support Staff per 1000 students 



Range 


1985-86 


1987-88 


Low 


59.6 


65.8 


5lh percentile 


65.8 


69.2 


Mean 


75.8 


79.7 


95ih percentile 


92.7 


97.3 


High 


'^1.8 


135.0 



Source: Connecticut Department of Education 



The 1986 legislature passed and Governor O'Neill signed into 
law the Education Enhancement Act (EEA), which greatly 
strengthened standards for teacher certification and provided, 
for the three years from 1986-87 through 1988-89, substantial 
amounts of aid for salary and staff improvements. This volun- 
tary program, which achieved 98 percent participation from the 
eligible districts, was based on the recommendations of the 
Governor's Commission on Equity and Excellence in Educa- 
tion. EEA has provided more than $360 millicMi to increase 
minimum salaries to rccommen^led levels, to reopen contracts to 
increase the salaries of experienced teachers, and to add teachers 
in the districts with the poorest teacher-pupil ratios. 

The intent of the teacher salary and staffing programs of the 
Education Enhancement Act was to (1) provi(te salary levels 
adequate to attract and retain high-quality teachers, and (2) help 
bring about a more equitable distribution of teachers and teach- 
ing talent among the school districts. Since studies have shown 
that two-thirds of the disparities in pcr-pupil spending could be 
attributed to staffing patterns and compensation, EEA was 
aimed at the largest source of expenditure dis{witics. 

The effect of the Education Enhancement Act has been dra- 
matic. From the fall of 1986 to the fall of 1987, the average 
starting salary at the bachelor's degree level increased 21.1 
percent from 517,096 to $20,712. During that time the average 
teacher salary in the slate increased 16.1 percent from $29,437 
to $34,170, The district-to-district salary disparities were dra- 
matically reduced, with the gap between the highest and lowest 
starting salaries shrinking from 58.3 percent to 35.6 percent in 
one year from 1986-87 to 1987-88, In addition, the state share of 
public school expenditures increased from 39.9 percent in 1986- 
87 to 42.1 percent in 1987-88, the largest single-year increase 
ever experienced. 

Staffing levels have also improved in the era of the Education 
Enhancmcnt Act. As shown in the table above right, staff ratios 
have improved at all levels. For the lowest quartile of school 
disu-icis, the EEA provided an additional 480 teaching positions 
statewide. These new positions have allowed districts not only 



to keep staff as enrollment has dropped, but also to improve the 
level of service in even the poorest districts. 

The Future — The Education Cost Sharing Grant 

Fulfi Hi ng a rrom ise made when the Education Enhancement Act 
was passed, the 1988 session of the General Assembly com- 
pleted a restructuring of Connecticut school finance by creating 
the EducaUon Cost Sharing (ECS) Grant EffecUve in 1989-90, 
the first of a four-year transition to the new grant, ECS will 
combine the pool of money previously made available through 
the Guaranteed Tax Base formula and the Education Enhance- 
ment Act, and add annually to this base, in a comprehensive 
cqualizat'on grant. 

ECS focuses state resources on bringing all districts to a state- 
wide minimum expenditure requirement, linking the equaliza- 
tion grant program and such state expenditure standards for the 
first time. This new per pupil spending level, to be called the 
regular program expenditure requirement, forms the basis of the 
new grant. Each town will receive a portion of this sianriard as 
a grant based on its municipal property/income wealth. This 
measure of wealth will be calculated on an adjusted per pupil 
basis for the first time, allowing the formula to push more aid to 
towns with higher concentrations of school-age children. The 
statewide mastery test results will be part of the determination of 
extra educational need, making Connecticut the first state in the 
nation to use educational determinants in distributing equaliza- 
tion aid. The ECS Grant will also create a more responsive and 
equitable d.' 'iribution by using one-year-old data, instead of the 
three-year-old data used in the GTB grant. 

Achieving the State Board of Education's goal of full fiscal 
equity requires that any school district should be able to support 
a standard level of expenditure with a similar local tax effort to 
that required of all but the wealthiest districts. Implementation 
of the Education Cost Sharing Grant represents an important 
milestone on the path toward achieving that goal. 
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Indicators 
of Success 



In Connecticut's Comprehensive Plan for Elementary, Secondary, Vocational, Career and Adult Education, the State Board of 
Education established seven goals to be pursued by the Department of Education and Statewide Educational Goals for Students for 
the 1986 to 1990 period. Within each goal area the Board developed a set of indicators to measure progress in meeting the plan's 
goals. 

The indicators are reliable and valid statistics which are measured over lime, arc easily understood and generally sensitive to 
policy dinxUon. A statistic becomes an indicator if, in a policy context^ it provides useful information about the health of our 
educational system. 

The best and most recent data available to the Department of Education in the fall of 1985 form the "baseline*" against which 
change can be measured. The difTcrencc between the baseline and the most recent statistics provides information about progress 
on each indicator, and thus about the Board's success in meeting its goals. 

The indicators for State Board of Education Goals I-VI and for the Statewide Educational Goals for Suidenls specify adesired 
direction of change. For example, an increase in state funds for adult education or a decrease in per pupil expenditure disparity among 
school districts. The indicators for Goal VII, "To Report on the Condition of Education," provide the context in which the success 
of the other indicators can be evaluated. 
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Change is in the desired direction. 


To represent change graphically. 




Change is counter to the desired 


we have developed a set of symbols 




to show the trend or status of each 


i 


direction. 


indicator. These arc displayed in 






the box to the right Under Goal 




There is little change. 


area VII, the same symbols are used 






to represent change in the statistic. 




Baseline data. No data indicating 


not progress toward meeting a goal. 




change are available. 




0 


No data are available. 



The symbols represent change relative to the baseline data reported in the Cornf)rehensive Plan for Elementary. Secondary, 
Vocational, Career and Adult Education 1986-1990: The 1985-86 Action Plan. Where this change is markedly different from a 
longer range pattern, the difference will be noted in the commentary. 

The page number refers to the place in this document where the indicator is presented more fully. (N/A ~ not applicable — 
indicates that there is no additional discussion of the indicator elsewhere in the text.) There the indicator is discussed in the coniexl 
of the slate's people and schools, staff, student achievements, programs and finances. 



GOAL I ~ TO ENSURE EQUITY FOR ALL CHILDREN 



Progress Indicators of Success 

^ An increase in the state share 
S of support for public education 



Commentary 

The state share of the cost of public elementary and secondary 
education has increased from 37.8 percent in 1983-84 to 42,1 
percent in 1987-88, 
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Progress Indicators of Success 

▲ A decrease in the di^arity 
S among districts of elementary 
and secondary staffing ratios 



t 



t 



A decrease in per pupil 
expenditure disparity 
among school districts 



A decrease in the di^arity 
among districts in starting 
and midcarccr salaries 



A Jccrease in the disparity 
among the state's subgroups 
of students (race/ethnicity, 
sex, school disuict, parental 
income and similar subgroups) 
in participation in educational 
programs and educational 
outcomes 



Commentary Page 

Between 1984-85 and 1987-88 the disparity in staffing ratios 50 
(redefined as the number of teachers and support staff per 
1000 students) between the 8th and 157lh ranked district im- 
proved from 47,6 to 40.6 percent- 

Between 1984-85 and 1987-88 there was a significant rcduc- 49'-50 
tion in the disparity among districts in per pupil expenditures. 
In 1987-88 there was a difference of 52.3 percent— the smallest 
difference ever rw^cmled — between the 95th and 5th percentile 
districts ranked on expenditures per pupil. In 1984-85 this dif- 
fereiK^ was 70 percent. 

In 1985-86, there was a 7? percent disparity between the low 50 

starting salary of $1 1,497 and the high of S20,322. By 1987- 

88 the disparity had been cut to 35.6 percent, with a starting 

salary range of $17J45 to $24,062. The disparity in midcarccr 

salaries in 1985-86 was almost 85 percent; master's degree 

maximum salaries ranged from $20,100 to $37,062. By 1987- 

88 the disparity was 54.2 percent, with salaries at the top 

step for those teachers with master's degrees ranging from 

$28,010 to $43,189. 

Several indicators arc used to assess the disparity among 
the state's subgroups of students. 

Baselines by race/ethnicity and gender were establijiicd in 21-23 

the 1987 administration of the Connecticut Mastery Tests 

in Grades 4, 6 and 8. A greater percentage or females than 

males met state remedial standards on all three subtests; 

across the three grades the difference averaged 6.6 points. 

Also across the grades, an average of 73.5 percent of white 

students met state remedial standards on all three tests, 

compared to 36.3 percent of black students and 29.7 percent 

of Hispanic students. 

In 1987-88 the difference between white and black students 26 

on the average combined SAT verbal and math was 202 

points, the smallest ever recorded. In 1984^85 the difTcr- 

ence was 219 points. In 1987-88 the white-Hispanic 

difference was 164 points, also the smallest ever recorded. 

In 1984-85 this difference was 184 points. 

The difference in the scores of male and female students on the 25-26 
mathematics portion of the SAT was the smallest ever re- 
corded: 38 points in 1987-88, compared to 45 points in 1984- 
85. Males also continued to outscorc females on the verbal 
SAT with a 12-point difference in 1987^88. This difference 
was 8 points in 1984-85. 

The difference in graduation rates for white students (82.5%) 29 
and black students (61.1%) did not change between 1984 and 
1987, as the rate for both groups increased by 0. 1 percentage 
point. With the graduation rate for Hispanic students rising 
from 45.9 percent to 48.2 percent in this period, the gap be- 
tween Hispanic and white students decreased by 2.2 points. 
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Progress Indicators of Success 

A decrease in the disparity 
among the stale's subgroups 
of students (race/ethnicity, sex, 
school district, parental income 
and similar subgroups) in 
participation in educational 
outcomes 

(continued) 



Comroentary 

Since 1984 the proportions of white and minority high school 
graduates pursuing educational activities in general, and four- 
year colleges specifically, have increased, but the existing gaps 
between these groups of students have narrowed only slightly. 
In 1987, 71.9 percent of white students and 58,7 percent of 
minority students pursued cducatiwial activities after high 
school. (In 1984 the figures were 67,3 percent and 52.8 per- 
ccnu respectively,) The 13.2 percentage point difference be- 
tween the two groups was 1.3 percentage points narrower than 
the 1984 baseline difference. The gap between the percentage 
of white and minwity students attending four-year colleges 
narrowed by 1.2 percentage points (from 19.8 to 18.6 per- 
centage points) between 1984 and 1987. During this period 
the percentage of while students attending four-year colleges 
increased 6.5 points to 53.3 percent and the percentage of 
minority students attending four-year colleges increased 7,7 
points to 34.7 percent. 
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GOAL U ~ TO IMPROVE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING 



Progress Indicators of Success 

^ An increase in teachers' 
S starting and midcarccr sal- 
aries to levels competitive 
with other occupations re- 
quiring similar training 



An increase in the percent 
of prospective teachers 
passing the CONNCEPT 
examinations 



Commentary 

In 1987 teachers' starting and midcareer salaries lagged behind 
those of positions in state service requiring comparable educa- 
tion and experience, but the difference was smaller than what 
existed in 1985. The median starting salary of teachers in 1987 
($20,712) was 9.6 percent below the average starting salaries 
paid to Social Worker Trainees, Clinical Nurses, Computer 
Programmer Interns, Engineer Interns and Accounting Trainees 
in state service. The difference in 1985 was 21.5 percent 
Also, teachers' median salary at the top step of the 1987 
master's degree schedule was $35,470, 4.1 percent below the 
top step salaries of state employees in the positions of Senior 
Accountant, Civil Engineer, Data Processing Systems Ana- 
lyst I, Librarian. Personnel Officer II, and Social Worker. 
The difference was 10.9 percent in 1985. 

In 1987-88 the population uiking CONNCEPT changed 
dramatically as it became a requirement for certification as 
well as admission to the stale's teacher preparation institu- 
tions. In 1987-88, 80.9 percent of prospective teachers and 
applicants for certification passed the test or received a waiver 
due to high SAT scores. In the two prior years, the passing 
percent of prospective teachers rose from 62.9 to 68.8. 
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Progress 



Indicators of Success 



Commentary 



Page 



An increase in the SAT scores 
of those entering lecher prep- 
aration programs in Connecti- 
cut 



An increase in state funds for 
professional development 



The SAT scores of those entering teacher preparation programs 17 
arc now merged with tlK)sc seeking certificMion through the 
CONNCEPT program. In 1987-88, the estimated median com- 
bined SAT score of three seeking certification and admission to 
teacher preparation programs was 972. In the two prior years, 
when the program population was primarily those seeking Emis- 
sion to the state's teacher prei^iration programs, the estimated 
(revised) median SAT scwe from 880 to 888. 

State funds for professicmal development toialed $2.8 million 13-14 
in fiscal 1988, an increase of $2.3 million over the baseline 
1984^85 expenditure. 



GOAL III — TO IMPROVE SKILLS FOR FUTURE EMPLOYMENT 



Progress Indicators of Success 

fA decrease in the unemploy- 
m ment rate of high school 
^ graduates relative to the 
state rate 



= An increase in the percentage 
B of students completing voca-^ 
tional-technical programs 



An increase in the performance 
of students on C AEPA^oca- 
Uonal Education 



Commentary Page 

The civilian unemployment rale of graduates of the local and 37-38 
regional public schools and the regional vocational-technical 
sclK)ols (RVTS) improved between 1984 and 1987 faster than 
both the statewide and youth 16-19 unemployment rates. The 
unemployment rate for graduates of the RVTS improved from 
4.0 percent in 1984 to 2.4 percent in 1987. Concurrently, 
the rate for graduates of the local and regional high schools im- 
proved from 1 1 .8 percent to 5.2 percent. During this period, 
the 16- to 19-year-old unemployment rale went from 13.3 per- 
cent to 1 1.1 percent and the total statewide unemployment rate 
went from 4.6 percent to 3.3 percent. 

The percentage of students completing vocational-technical 29 
programs (teclined steadily between 1984 and 1987. Of the 
students admitted to the state vocational-technical school 
class of 1987, 63.3 percent were graduated from a vocational- 
technical school. The comparable figure for the class of 
1984 was 71.8 percent. Many students return to their local 
or regional high schools to complete their education. 

Students in Business and Office Education programs were 23 

assessed in 1983-84 as part of the Connecticut Assessment 

of Educational Progress (CAEP). A majority of secretarial 

(84%), accounting (84%) and general office (61 %) stuiienls 

scored at or above the standard of acceptable itchievemcnt 

for cntry4evel office workers on the business knowledge 

test. On performance tests of secretarial skills, 70 percent 

met the standard for format and typing of a letter, while 60 

percent met the shorthand standard of 60 wpm. Thirty-nine 

percent of general office students met the standards for general 

office performance and 16 percent of ^counting students met 

the standards for actual journal entries. 
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Progress Indicators of Success 



Commentary 



Page 



An increase in the performance Stiwlcnis in ihc comprehensive high schools and vocaticmal- 23-24 
of students on CAEPA^oca- technical schools were tested in drafting, graphic arts and small 
tional Education engines in April 1987. Across five performance tasks in draft- 

ing, an average of 71 .6 percent of students at comprehensive high 
(continued) schools and 74.2 percent of vocational-technical school students 

met standards of pcrfcHmance expected of an entry-level employee. 
On 12 performance jobs in gr^hic arts, an average of 93.7 per- 
cent of students at comprehensive high schools and 93.5 percent 
of vocational-technical school stuctents met the performance stan- 
dards. No small engine performance rcsulis were reported as too 
few SLudcnts were tested 



GOAL IV — TO IMPROVE AND EXPAND ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Progress Indicators of Success 

An increase in the percentage 
of students in adult basic 
education programs who 
pass the GED test 

An increase in the number of 
adults in adult basic educa- 
tion programs 



An increase in the number of 
adults from undcrscrved popu- 
lations in adult basic educa- 
tion programs 



An increase in the state funds 
for adult education 



Commentary 

In 1987, 78 percent of the students who were prepared in 
adult basic wlucation programs passed the General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) test. The 1985 baseline per- 
centage passing was 76.2, 

In 1987-88 there were 46,417 adults enrolled in mandated 
adult education programs, an increase of 3,034 adults (7.0%) 
over the 1984-85 count of 43383. The number has been as 
high as 47 ,053 (1985-86). 

Undcrserved populations include black and Hispanic residents, 
females, single parents, AFDC recipients, and 16- and 17- 
year-cld out-of-school youth. Since 1984-85, the number 
of blacks enrolled has declined from 8,855 to 7,923 (-10.5%), 
while the number of Hispanics enrolled has increased from 
12,302 to 13,174 (+7.1%). Thenumber of females enrolled 
has increased by 3,490 (14.1%) to 28,175. The number of 
particifmnts 16-24 years old has declined slightly (-2.4%) to 
17,414. The numbers of single parents and people receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children are unknown. 

State funds for mandated adult education programs more than 
tripled between 1984-85 and 1987-88, rising from S2.01 
million to $6.16 million* 
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N/A 



GOAL V ~ TO IMPROVE AND EXPAND EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



Progress Indicators of Success 



Commentary 



Page 



An increase in the number of In the fall of 1987, 32 school districts offered all-day or extended- 33 
districts offering extended- day kindergarten programs to at least some children, compared to 

day kindeiTgarten 23 in the 1985 baseline ycai' and 4 in 1980-81 . 
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Progress Indicators of Success 



Commentary 



Page 



An increase in the percentage 
of children ages birth to three* 
and diagnosed as handicapped, 
who are provided a prograni 
or service 



An increase in the number of 
approved day-carc facilities 



An increase in the number of 
public school programs for 
four-year-olds 



Because the number of children birth to thuee diagnosed as 
handicapped is unknown (school districts are not required to 
provide sovices to children before ihc school year in which 
ihcy turn 3 by January 1), calculation of the percentage 
serv«i canncH be macte i»esenily. A statewide interagency 
database for the binh-to-threc population is scheduled to be 
operational in 19^91, 

The number of approved day-care facilities increased from 
1,110 in 1985 to 1,272 in 1988. In that period the number 
of children enrolled increased by 34.1 percent to 62,980. 

No data are cumcnlly available on the number of public 
school programs for four-year-olds. 



N/A 
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N/A 



t 



An increase in the state funding 
for early childhood education 
programs 



The State Department of Education has three grants specific 
to early childhood education. The Young Parents Program 
was initially funded at $234,000 in 1986-87 and was funded 
at S244,000 in 1987-88. The Extended-Day Kindergarten 
grant was established in 1987-88 and funded at $980,000. 
The Birth-to-Three Special Education Programs and Services 
grant also was established in 1987-88, at a funding level of 
$350,000. 
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GOAL VI ~ TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



Progress Indicators of Success 

^ An increase in lime allocated 
s to instruction 



An increase in the number of 
credits taken by graduating 
seniors 



An increase in the number of 
gifted and talented programs at 
elementary, intermediate and 
high school levels 



Commentary Page 

The time allocated to insuuction has increased at all grade lev v.iS N/A 

since the 1984-85 school year. Districts scheduled an average of 

964 hours of elcmen^ary-levcl instruction in 1987-88, versus 

951 in 1984-85, an increase of 13 hours. This represents an 

additional 4.3 minutes daily. Hours increased from 949 to 965 

at the intermediate level (an increase of 16 hours), from 947 to 

961 at the middle/junior high school level (14 hours), and from 

943 to 951 (8 hours) at the high school level. 

The number of credits taken by graduating seniors in the class N/A 
of 1984 averaged 4.1 in English, 3.1 in mathematics, 2.9 in 
social studies, 2.6 in science, 1.1 in the arts, 1,9 in vocational 
education, 1.4 in physical education, and L6 in foreign lan- 
guages. Tnc next data collection is scheduled for the class of 
1988 and will be available in early 1990. 

The number of gifted and talented programs increased at evci-y 43 

level since in 1984. In 1987, 160 (of 166) school districts 

offered at least one such program, compared to 139 (of 165) 

in 1984. The number of programs increased by 13 at the 

elementary level, by 7 at the middle/junior high school level 

and by 6 at the high school level. 
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Indicators of Success 



Commentary 



An increase in the percentage 
of students taking courses eli* 
gible for college credits 



A decrease in the percentage 
of students requiring remedial 
assistance 



In 1985-86, 3.1 percent of high school juniors and 10.9 per- 
cent of seniors were enrolled in college-level courses (Ad- 
vanced Placement, University of C(Minecticut and others) 
offered for credit in comi^-ehensive public high schools. Data 
for the 1987-88 school year will be available in early 1990. 

The percentages of students in Grades 4, 6 and 8 who fell be- 
low state remedial standards in any of the reading, writing 
or mathematics masteiy tests have declined since the tests 
'vere first administered. In Grade 4 the percentage improved 
from 40.4 percent (1985) to 34.1 perceyit (1987). In Gmde 6 
the improvement was from 42.7 percent (1986) to 37.3 per- 
cent (1987), and in Gracte }? the pei'ccntage fell from 36.3 
percent (1986) to 31.2 percent (1987), 



GOAL VII — TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF EDUCATION 



Indicators of Change 

Per pupil expenditures 



Class size, staffing ratios 



Percentage of poor (AFDC) 
students 



Avcmgc teacher salary 



Commentary 

The 1987-88 n.ean net current expenditure per pupil increased 
16 J percent over the previous year to $5,028. Over the past 
five years this expenditure increased at an average annual rate 
of aj^roximaiely 13.0 percent 

School staffing ratios have improved steadily over the past 
decade. In 1987. there were 73.6 teachers per 1,000 students, 
up from 68.8 in 1984. The number of support staff was 6.1 
per 1,000 students, an increase of 0.5 over the 19&4 level. 

The number of students receiving Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDQ was 10.0 percent of the 1987-88 
average daily membership (ADM). In the 1983-84 base year, 
1 L5 percent of the ADM received \hi^ aid. In this timeframe 
the number of children receiving AFDC benefits has declined 
from 55,081 to 45.615. However, because AFDC benefits 
do not bring a family even to the national poverty level, and 
because of the high costs of housing and heating in Conncc- 
ticut, these figures may underestimate the number of students 
living in poverty. 

In 1987-88, the mean salary of teachers and support staff rose 
to $34,170, an increase of 36.9 percent over the 1984-85 base- 
line. Over the past five years the average salary has increased 
at an avemgc annual rate of 10.2 percent. The 1987^88 average 
salary was ranked 4th nationally by the National Education As- 
sociation. 



Percentage of minority students Minority students constituted 23.2 percent of the public school 

enrollment in 1987-88, compared to 21.1 percent in 1984-85 
and 15.9 percent ten years ago. 



Status Indicators of Change 



Commentary Page 



Percentage of siuckjnts attending 
nonpublic schools 



(S) 



Number of limited-EngUsh- 
proficient students 



Percentage of female and 
minority administrators 



Percentage of female and 
minority students in 
vocational -technical 
schools 



Percentage of male and 
female students completing 
nontradiiional vocational 
programs 



Percentage of scholarship 
loan recipients (ELEET, 
Shortage) who enter teaching 



The percentage of Connecticut students enrolled in the state's 6 
nonpublic schools declined frc^ 14,0 percent in 1984-85 to 

13.2 percent in 1987-88. The 1987*88 nonpublic enrollment 
of 71,143 (toes not include Connecticut residents attending 
private schools out of state* 

In 1987-88, 12,049 limited-English-proficient students were 42-43 

served in mandated bilingual education programs. An ^di- 

lionJ 875 limited-English-proficient students were identified, 

but school districts were not required to j^vide bilingual 

programs for them, since ihon^ were fewer than 20 in any one 

school. Beginning with the 1988-89 school year, English 

language inx)ficicncy will be determined for all students for 

whom English is not the dominant home language. 

The percentages of women and minorities holding administra- 1 3 

live positions have increased consistently over the past several 
years. In 1987-88, women constituted 26.0 percent, and min- 
orities 7.1 percent, of all administrators. In 1984-85 the per- 
centages were 19.5 and 6,6, respectively. 

The percentages of female and minority students in vocational- 35-36 
technical schools have been increasing steadily. Minority stu- 
dents comprised 21.9 percent of all vocational-technical stu- 
dents in 1987-88, compared to 18.6 percent in 1984-85. 
Females were 27.2 percent of the students in 1987-88 versus 

25.3 percent in 1984-85, 

The percentage of female students completing nontraditional 36-37 
vocational programs has been increasing, but the percentage 
of males completing traditionally female programs has backed 
off from recent levels, (A vocational program that is non- 
traditional for one sex was defined in 1981 as one in which 
at least 80 percent of the participants were of the opposite 
sex.) In 1987, females were 5.6 percent of the completers 
of traditionally male programs, compared to 4.8 percent in 
1984 and 1.9 percent in 1980. Males were 20.4 percent of the 
completers of the traditionally female programs, compared to 

21.4 percent in 1984 and 15.9 percent in 1980. In 1985 the 
percentage of males in traditionally female programs peaked 
at 23.6. 

Funding for the state*s two scholarship loan programs is now N/A 
limited to supporting those already in the programs. No new 
students are being incepted Between 1984 and 1988 the 
Teacher Incentive Loan Program provided loans to 286 stu- 
dents planning to teach in shortage areas. As of September 
1988, 101 had entered teaching. Since 1985, the ELEET pro- 
gram has provided 220 scholarship loans to students with high 
SAT scores who intended to teach. Most (56,8%) of the recipe 
ients are still in college. A total of 19 have entered teaching. 
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Status Indicators of Change 



t 



I 



Average SAT scores of stu- 
dents intending to study 
education 



The supply and demand (c^ 
teachers including the per- 
centage of college-bound 
students intending to study 
education 



The number of handicapped 
students placed into com- 
jKHitive employment 



The proportion of vocational 
education program completers 
who obtain a full-time job re- 
lated to their training, pursue 
additional education, or enter 
the military 



Commentary Page 

The average conbincd SAT score of those intending to study 17 
^ucation rose by 23 points to 851 between 1984-85 and 
1987-88, Ithadbeenaslowas803(1981-82), Prospective 
educaticHi majors are now 57 points below the state av(^ge 
SAT score, a distinct improvement ov^x the 94-.point deficit 
that existed in 1982*83. 

In 1987-88 thoe was sufficient supply of teachers to meet the 14-17 
demai^, alttough there continued to be shortages in a few 
subject area& 

Between 1986 and 1987 tumovex was a low 5.4 percent or 
2^19 iHX)fessi<mIs, About 800 new positions were created, 
bringing the number of new staff in 1987 to 3,073. Turnover 
and the need to provide more tethers as enrollments increase 
will result in the need to hire approximately 3,000 profes- 
sionals annually through the year 2000, In September 1987, 
47,9 percent of the available positions were filled by teachers 
with prior teaching experience in Connecticut. 

In 1987-88, 2,840 people were awarded initial provisional cer- 
tificates, the lowest numbo- since data were fir^ nxorded in 
1980. 1987-88 was the second year that testing was required 
for certification. Tlw number of certificates awanted to current 
graduates from Connecticut's colleges and universities c<nitinued 
a ctownward trend. Current graduates from in-state institutions 
were 571 ot 20.1 percent of those initially certified in 1987-88, 
compared to 1,128 (39.2%) five years ago. Only 26.6 percent 
of those first certified in 1986-87 obtained employment in a 
public school by September 1987. 

Indicators of future supply are mixed. The decline in the num- 
ber of education degrees awarded by Connecticut colleges and 
universities appears to have bottomed out at a level 59 percent 
below the count of ten years ago. The number of master's de- 
grees awarded in education has increased for the \mt three years; 
the 1987-88 count of 1,935 is 381 more ihr.n the 1984-85 low 
but 934 less than the 1977-78 count. Tte number of high school 
students indicating an intent to study educ;ition has increased 
significantly in the |ast three years. An estimated 2,070 seniors 
in 1988 indicated such an intent, compared to 1,180 in 1985. 

In 1987-88, 1 ,683 clients rehabilitated in programs supported 44-45 
by the Division of Rehabilitation Services were placed into 
competitive employment, compared to 1,805 in 1985-86. The 
percentage of rehabilitated clients placed into competitive em- 
ployment has increased from 82 6 to 88.3, • owever. 

In 1987, 70.0 percent of all vocational education program com- 37 
pletcrs either obtained a full-time job related to their u^ning 
(24.2%); pursued additional education (43.3%); or entered the 
military (2.5%). This figure is up from the 1984 level of 68,9 
percent, but below the 1985 percentage of 70.9. 
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Indicators of Change 

The number of handicapped 
students graduating hij^ 
school and placed into post- 
secondary training 

The number of handicapped 
students in vocational educa- 
tion programs 



Percentage of public high 
school students enrolled in 
the vocational-technical 
schools 



The average score on the 
general educational devel- 
opment (GED) tests 



Commentary 

No data are available on the number of handicapped suidents 
graduating high school who arc placed in postscccmdary 
training. 



There were 21,683 students with disabilities enrolled in voca- 
tional programs in the local and regional school districts in 
1987, compared to 19,457 in 1985. Fewer than one in five 
(112%) were enrolled in occuj^lional training p-ograms. 

The pcrcenuige of public high school students enrolled in the 
vocational-technical schools has been 7.7 or 7,8 percent for 
the past five years. Ten years ago, 5.9 percent of public high 
school students were enrolled in the stale's vocational*technical 
schools. 

The average scores on the five sections of the GED (writing 
skills, social studies, reading, mathematics and science) were 
lower in 1987 than 1984. Scores on the five components of 
the GED totaled 2433 in 1987, compared to 2473 in 1984, 



Page 
N/A 



N/A 



34-36 



N/A 



STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

The 1986-1990 Comprehensive Plan included five siaiemenls concerning the knowledge, skills and attitudes essential to student 
learning. These Statewide Educational G(^ls for Students arc: 

Goal One: Motivation to Learn; Goal Four: Competence in Life Skills; and 

Goal Two: Mastery of the Basic Skills; Goal Five: Understanding Society's Values. 

Goal Three: Acquisition of Knowledge; 

There is one set of Indicators of Success for the five goals for students. 



Progress Indicators of Success 



An increase in school 
attendance of students 



An increase in the propor- 
tion of ninth graders who 
complete high school 



Commentary 



V laily attendance in 1987-88 (93.5%) retreated 

J, n of 93.8 percent set the previous year, but was 

sht ve the 1984-85 percentage of 93.4. 

The graduation rate of 77.9 percent in 1987 was up slighdy 
from the 1986 rate of 77.2 percent but was essentially un- 
changed from the 1984 rate (77.8%). In recent years the 
graduation rate has been as low as 74.7 percent (1980) and 
as high as 78.9 percent (1977). 
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28-29 
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Progress Indicators of Success 

An increase in siudcnt- 
rcponcd time spent on 
homework 



An increase in performance 
on Connecticut Mastery 
Tests at Grade 4, 6 and 8 
over initial year results 



An increase in the percentage 
of siudcnis in adult education 
programs who pass the GED 
test 

An increase in the achieve- 
ment gains of students in 
Chapter 1 , Educational 
Evaluation and Remedial 
Assistance (EERA), in- 
cluding bilingual migrant 
and similar programs 



Commentary P^ge 

Eighth and eleventh grade students reported spemling an aver- N/A 
age of l.l hours per day on all hcmework assignments in 
1983-84. Data on Ume spent on homework will be available 
in 1990 on the Connaticut sample from the National 
Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988. 

Student performance on the 1987 Connecticut Mastery Tests 18-19 
was up in all areas and all grades over the initial administra- 
tion (Grade 4 in 1985 and Grades 6 and 8 in 1986), 

In Grade 4, the average number of objectives mastered in mathe- 
matics increased from 193 to 20.4 (out of 25); the average num- 
ber of language arts objectives mastered increased from 6.1 to 
6.2 (out of 9); the average holistic writing score improved from 
4.8 to 5.1 (on a 2-8 scale); and the average reading score in De- 
grees of Reading Power (DRP) units increased from 43 to 45 
(with 99 as a maximum). 

In Grade 6, the average number of objectives mastered in mathe- 
matics increased from 23,1 to 23,7 (out of 36); the average num- 
ber of language arts objectives mastered increased from 7.5 to 
8.0 ((Hit of 1 1); the average holistic writing score improved from 
4.7 to 4.9 (on a 2-8 scale); and the average reading score in DRP 
units increased from 55 to 56 (with 99 as a maximum). 

In Grade 8, the average number of objectives mastered in mathe- 
matics increased from 23.7 to 25.0 (out of 36); the average num- 
ber of language arts objectives mastered increased from 7.5 to 7.7 
(out of 1 1); the average holistic writing score improved from 5*0 
to 5.2 (on a 2-8 scale); and the average reading score in DRP 
units increased from 61 to 62 (with 99 as a maximum). 

The pass rate on the GED test for those students enrolled in 29-30 
adult basic education programs has fluctuated in the past three 
years, moving from 76.2 percent in 1985 to 70.0 percent in 
1986 and 78.0 percent in 1987. 

In 1987, students in corrjpcn.saiory education programs exhibited 4041 

meaningful educational growth in mathematics, with an overall 

mean gain of +5.4 Normal Curve Equivalents or NCEs. (A gain 

of +5 NCEs is considered evidence of meaningful educauonal 

growth.) In reading, NCE gains were positive (^4,0 NCEs) but 

did not reach the state goal of +5 NCEs. The magnitude of the 

gains in both reading and mathematics has been declining since 

the 1983^84 baseline. 

Students in migrant programs also demonstrated meaningful 41-42 

educational growth (+7.4 NCEs) in mathematics in 1987. 

Educational growth in reading was measured at +2.0 NCEs 

in the same biennial assessment. The achievement gain in 

mathematics was greater than that observed in both the 1983- 

84 and 1985-86 assessments. However, the reading achievement 

gain was less than that recorded in cither of the two previous 

assessments. 
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Progress Indicators of Success 

■■i An increase in the performance 
of students on statewide tests 
of knowledge of science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, the arts, 
literature, languages, and 
thinking skills 



m 



t 



An increase in the Connecticut 
SAT scores at a rate greater 
than or equal to the national 
rate 



An increase in the Connecticut 
average on the Test of Standard 
Written English at a rate greater 
than or equal to the national 
rate 

An increase in scores of students 
on Advanced Placement tests 



An increase in the percentage 
of students who are National 
Merit Commended Scholars 



Commentary Page 

Ncme of iIkjsc statewide tests of knowledge are scheduled to be 23-24 
repeated in the Connecticut Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (CAEP) program between 1985 and 1990; therefore, in- 
creased perf(»inance cannot be assess. Baseline performances 
arc d^ribod h^« 

In the science assessment of 1985, performance was above 
the naticmal average in tte three gmdes tested. The 1980 
mathematics assessment found Connecticut students above 
the national average in Grades 4, 8 and 11. TTic 1983 
social studies assessment found Coni^ticut students failed 
to exceed the national average at all three grades. The 1981 
arts assessment found both art and music performance above 
the national average at all three grades, with the exception of 
music at Grade 8, Literature was assessed in 1983-84, but no 
national comparisons were available. Foreign languages were 
assessed in 1987, but no national comparisons were available. 

Connecticut's verbal and mathematical scwes have declined 25-26 
since 1984-85. In that time the state's verbal average has 
declined 4 points to 436, while the national average has 
declined 3 points to 428, Connecticut's mathematical aver- 
age has declined 3 points to 472, while the naticmal average 
has increased by one point to 476. 

Between 1984-85 and 1987-88, the Connecticut average on the 26-27 
Test of Standard Written English (TSWE) increased by 0,1 
point, whib the national average increased by 0.3 points. TTie 
Connecticut average of 43,5 is now only 0.5 points above the 
national average. 

The percentage of Connecticut public school students who 27-28 

score ^hrce or better (a standard for receiving college credit) 

on Advanced Placement exams declined from 75.4 percent 

in 1984-85 to 7L6 percent in 1987-88. Nationally, 66.0 

percent of public school students achieved this standard* 

Between 1984-85 and 1987-88, the percent of Connecticut 

seniors participating in the AP program increased from 

4.5 to 6.0. 



The 1989 National Merit Scholarship Program (based on 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Tests taken in 1987) 
commended 1 ,010 students or 2.4 percent of Connecticut's 
public and nonpublic school 1 1th graders, an increase from 
the 2.1 percent commended in 1986. 



25 



An increase in the proportion 
of secondary school graduates 
in civilian or military em- 
ployment, postsecondary educa- 
tion or training 



In 1987, 97,6 percent of the public school graduates and 96.5 29-30 
percent of the vocational-technical school graduates were in 
civilian or military employment or postsecondary education or 
training programs. Both are increases over baseline levels of 
95.5 and 95.6 percent* respectively, set in 1984. 
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Page 



An increase in the percentage 
of students demonstrating 
understanding of the principles 
of democratic societies and 
the American legal system on 
the Connecticut Assessment of 
Educational Progress 



Knowledge of the principles of a democratic society were last 
tested on the social studies CAEP of 1982'.8^. Eighth grade 
students scored an average of 54 percent cixrect and 1 1th 
graders an average of 69 p^ent correct* Among 1 1th graders, 
83 percent indicated they had voted in a school or class elec- 
tion, 27 percent had been a candidate in a school election, 9 
percent h^ worked on a political campaign and 46 percent had 
volunteered for a community project Students' understanding 
of the principles of a democratic society and the American legal 
system were part of the National Longitudinal Study of Con- 
necticut's 8lh graders in 1988, Results are expected in 1990. 



N/A 



^= Meeting 

tl The Challenge 



This report on the condition of cdu:ntion in Connecticut should 
do more than summarize information concerning students, teach- 
ers and programs in our state. It should do more than offer a 
perspective on where we have been and where we are in our 
efforts to provide each learner with a suitable program of 
educational experiences. It should serve as a guide to where we 
must go from here; it should provide a foundation for the process 
of making decisions about the financial and human resources 
required to sustain our educational strengths while making 
needed improvements. 

The issue of financial resources is clearly a critical one, 
Conneciicui, like all states, faces the challenge of meeting 
fundainenlal commitments with finite resources. Expectations 
in two of these broad areas — strengthening the teaching 
profession and ensuring excellence and equity in alucational 
programs - arc described below. 



Strengthening the Teaching Profession 

The recent history of Connecticut's efforts to strengthen the 
teaching profession began nearly a decade ago. The key date in 
that history was June 1986, when the Education Enhancement 
Ac: was passed by the General Assembly, Since that time there 



has bc«n some fine tuning of this bold package of educational 
rcform, and a great deal of effort to develop the programs and 
regulations mandated by the new law. Essentially, then, the plan 
is in place. The challenge now is to implement tliat plan effec- 
tively. 

The salary provisions of the Education Enhancement Act have 
already resulted in significant improvement in Connecticut 
teacher salaries, which now ai^ second highest in the nation. 

TTie goal of offering the best salaries is to attract, and retain, 
the best teachers. But good salaries alone cannot guarantee good 
teachers. The full range of programs designed to enhance 
standards for new teachers and to ensure ongoing professional 
development for experienced teachers must have the desirai 
effect of making the best possible instruction available in all 
Connecticut classrooms. This, in turn, must lead to the uliimaie 
goal of improving the personal and academic achievements of all 
Connecticut students. 

Each step on the Connecticut Continuum: Connecticufs 
Commitment to the Teaching Profession places clear responsi- 
bilities on the Department of Education. For the coming years, 
these commitments include the following: 

• Implement the requirements of the new threcnier certifica- 
tion system of initial, provisional and professional certifi- 
cation. 

• Work cooperatively with the BoardofGovemorsof Higher 
Education and Connecticut colleges and universities to 
implement the revised, strengthened criteria for approving 
teacher preparation programs, 

• Continue to administer the Connecticut Competency 
Examination for Prospective Teachers (CONNCEPT), 
monitoring ihenumbersandpercentagesofthoscv^hopass 
the test or receive waivers based on SAT or ACT scores. 
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• Complete the process of validating and phasing in the 
CONNTENT examinations (which will ensure that pro- 
spective teachers have the content knowledge essential to 
their subject specialties) in 23 subject areas. 

• Continue the Cooperating Teacher Program, which trains 
experienced teachers to assist student teachers in their first 
classroom experiences, and the Beginning Educator Sup- 
port and Training (BEST) Program, which provides trained 
mentors to act as role models and peer coaches for begin- 
ning teachers while assigning trained assessors to deter- 
mine whether these new tethers have achieved an appro- 
priate level of professional competency. 

• Implement the requirement that experienced teachers (those 
who hold professional educator certificates) complete nine 
continuing education units (CEUs) every five years, and 
provide support to teachers as they pursue their individual 
programs of professional development This will include 
continuing to sponsor the Institute for Teaching and Learn- 
ing, which presents institutes, workshops and conferences 
to thousands of Connecticut educators each year, and pro- 
viding Professional I>evelq)ment Grants to assist local 
districts in implementing their mandated five-year profes- 
sional development plans. 

• Continue to nxognize the ^hievements of Connecticut 
teachers through the Celebration of Excellence, Teacher of 
the Year and Connecticut Educator Award programs, and 
seek additional ways to honor the state*s most accom- 
plished educators. 

Clearly, many of these activities — for example, the BEST 
Program — must be undertaken in strong and consume tive part- 
nership with local school districts. Others, such as approving 
teacher preparation programs and conducting the Cooperating 
Teacher Program, require an excellent working relationship 
with higher education. Still others, such as teacher recognition 
programs, involve joint efforts with the private sector. Sustain- 
ing these partnerships, and building upon them, will be critical 
in our efforts to strengthen the teaching profession. 



Equity and Excellence 

The equitable distributicr. resources among school disuicts is 
a fundamental! clement in the achievement of educational equity 
and excellence for all Connecticut students. In pursuit of this 
goal, a four-year transition to a new, comprehensive equaliza- 
tion grant — the Education Cost Sharing (ECS) Grant — begins 
in 1989-90. Each town will receive a portion of a new standard 
for per pupil spending as a grant based on its municipal property/ 
income wealdi. The formula directs more aid to towns with 
higher concentrations of school-age children, and includes the 
statewide mastery test results in a determination of extra educa- 
tional need. 

As is true of Connecticut's efforts to strengthen the teaching 
profession, the plan to more equitably distribute resources to 
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school districts is in place. As the transiticMi to the Education 
Cost Sharing Grant begins, it is clear that the Department of Edu- 
cation must not only effectively administer the grant, but also 
closely monitor its impact on local districts. These are some of 
(he questions that must be asked: How successful will the grant 
be in balancing local tax efforts and in directing funds to districts 
most in need? How cfTecUve will those funds be in assisting 
districts to provide educational programs of compambly high 
quality? As disparities in expenditures decrease, will disparities 
in student a:hievements decrease proportionately? 

It is important to understand, however, that disparities in 
student achievements must be addressed through a variety of 
state and local programs and api»*oaches that respond to specific 
needs. These include programs in special, bilingual, compensa- 
tory and migrant cdiK:ation; instructional strategies developed in 
Ihc classroom in response to needs identified through mastery 
testing; early childhood initiatives, including those serving 
infants and toddlers; child nutrition programs; drqx)ut preven- 
tion cfTorts; and programs aimed at improving the health and 
well-being of students, including AIDS prevention education, 
suicide prevention education and substance abuse prevention 
education. These ongoing efforts must be maintained, moni- 
tored, revised and expanded where necessary if we are to provide 
all Connecticut suidents with an equal opportunity to learn and 
to achieve. 

Efforts to advance quality, integrated education in Connecti- 
cut schools also are essential to £^hieving educational equity and 
excellence for all Conn(x:ticut students. A multicultural learning 
environment is a fundamental element of a quality education. In 
coming years, the State Board and State Department of Educa- 
tion will play key roles in further articulating the problem of 
racial and ethnic isolation in Connecticut and in building a 
cwisensus on how to solve that problem. The emphasis will 
continue to be on voluntary, interdistrict approaches to develop- 
ing programs that offer quality, integrated education to Con- 
necticut sUidenls. The Governor's Commission on Quality and 
Inlcgmtcd Education, which will make its recommendations by 
the end of 1990, will provide statewide leadership and direction 
on this issue. 

As part of the effort to provide quality and integrated educa- 
tion — and as part of the effort to strengthen the teaching 
profession — strategies must be developed to attract minority 
men ard women into the teaching profession in Connecticut 
One iP.^^ihod, a p'ogram to provide a career ladder that will 
enable paraprofessionals to earn teaching certificates, will in- 
volve a strong cooperative effort among the Department of 
Education , the Department of Higher Education , school districts 
and the private sector. 



Outcomes ior Connecticut Students 

All activities of the Department of Education are designed to 
improve the educational achievements and personal outcomes 
of Connecticut students. Each activity undertaken by the Depart- 
ment must be continually evaluated in terms of its success in 
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meeting this goal. When significant resources are directed 
toward such objectives as strengthen ing the teaching profession , 
restructuring school finance and advancing quality and inte- 
grated education, the public has a right to expect improvement 
in student achievements. Thus, the Department has a shared 
responsibility with school districts to regularly monitor and 
report on student outcomes. 

Our ongoing efforts to assess the condition of education in 
Connecticut must sock answers to questions such as these: Arc 
Connecticut students mastering essential skills in reading, writ- 
ing, language arts and mathematics? Are they meeting the ex- 
pectations of the Common Core of Learning? Graduating from 
high school? Successfully entering careers or continuing their 
education? Arc all subgroups ofConnccticut students achieving 
at comparably high levels? 

The answers will enable us to answer the fundamental ques- 
tion: Arc the staters education programs making a difference in 
the lives of our students? 



Looking Ahead 



The challenge of the coming years is clear Fundamental 
commitments to achieving quality education far all Connecticut 
students must be met with finite financial resources. To meet this 
challenge, we must work together. 

The Governor, the General Assembly and the State Board of 
Education have fc»*ged a strong partnership to cfcsign, fund and 
implement bold approaches to improving education in our state, 
That partnership is not an exclusive one, however, it includes 
local educators and policy makers, higher education, the private 
sector, and every citizen in Connecticut* 

The key, then, is that while financial resources may have a 
limit, the human spirit does not. If we invest both our resources 
and our spirit as wisely and as generously as we can, the 
possibilities for our future can be unlimited. 
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It is the policy of the Coniwcticut State Board of Education that no person shall be excluded from 
participation in, denied the benefits of, or otherwise discriminated against under any program, 
including employment, because of race, color, sex, national origin, religion, age, mental or physi- 
cal disability, mental retardation, or marital status, ^ , 
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